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Aotes. 
THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW'S, 1537). 
(Continued from p. 65.) 


Matthew has this note; “ By a fole in the Prouerbes is pryncypally vnderstande him that in 
folowinge his awne councell defendeth infydelytye and the vnknowing of God for trueth and hyghe 


wysdome : 
Prov. iv. 27. Turn not to the right The same. 

hand nor to the left: remove thy foot 

from evil. 


To this verse the Great Bible adds, in a smaller type : 
As for the wayes that be on the lefte hande, they be frowarde. 


are on the right hande. 


direct thy goinges, and thy wayes he sball guyde in peace.” 
not to the riztside, nether to the leftside ; turne awei thi foot fro yuel. 
weies that ben at the riztside ; but the weies ben weiward, that ben at the leftside. 


and wil by no meanes hercken and obeye to the word of God.” 


Turn not aside, neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, but withhold 
thy foot from evil. 

“ For the Lorde knoweth the wayes that 
For he shall 
In Wycliffe this verse is : “ Bowe thou 
For the Lord knowith the 
Forsothe he schal 


make thi goyngis ri3tful ; and thi weies schulen be brov3t forth in pees.” The Douay is very similar, 


both translations from the Vulgate. 


v. 3. For the lips of a strange 
woman drop as an honeycomb, and 
her mouth «ts smoother than oil. 

4. But her end is bitter as worm- 
wood, sharp as a twoedged sword. 

5. Her feet go down to death ; her 
steps take hold on hell, 

6, Lest thou shouldest ponder the 
path of life, her ways are moveable, 
that thou canst not know them, 


For the lips of a strange woman drop 
honey, 

And her mouth is smoother than oil : 

But her latter end is bitter as worm- 
wood, 

Sharp as a two-edged sword. 

Her feet go down to death ; 

Her steps take hold on Sheol [or, the 


grave]; 
So that she findeth not the level path 


of life: 

ways are unstable and she 
knoweth 7¢¢ not [marg.: Or, thou 
canst not know them }. 


Her 


For the lips of an harlot are a drop- 
ping honeycomb, and her throat is 
softer than oil, But at the last, she 
is as bitter as wormwood, and as 
sharp as a two-edged sword. Her 
feet yo down unto death, and her steps 
pierce thorow unto hell, She regard- 
eth not the path of life: so unstead- 
fast are her ways that thou canst not 
know them, 


The Great Bible adds at the beginning of ver. 3: “ Apply not thou thy self to the diseytfulnesse 


of a woman.” 


It is not in the Vulgate. 


The Douay and Wycliffe agree ; in the latter the verse 


reads: “3yue thou not tent to the falsnesse of a womman ; for the lippis of an hoore ben an hony 
coomb droppinge, and bir throte is clerere than oile.” 
Vv. 18,19, in Matthew’s Bible is: “ Drincke of the water of thyne awne well, and of y° ryuers 


y‘ runne out of thyne awne springs. 


(Note. That is holde the only to thyne awne wyfe.) Let thy 


welles flowe out abrode, that there may be riuers of water in the stretes: but let them be only thyne 


awne, and not straungers with the. 


honour, and not as bastardes.)” 


Matthew’s version of Proverbs vii. is as follows :— 


My sonne kepe my wordes, and laye 
vp my commaundementes by the. 
Kepe my commaundementes and my 


lawe, euen as the apple of thyne eye, 
and thou shalt lyue. Bynde them 
vpon thy fingers, and wryte them in 


(Note. That is, let thy chyldren come oute of thy house with 


the tablo of thyne herte, Saye vnto 
wysdome : thou art my syster, and 
call yuderstandynge thy kynswoman : 
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that she may kepe the from the 
straunge woman, and from the harlot 
which geueth swete wordes, For out 
of the wyndowe of my house I loked 
thorow the trealesse, and behelde the 
simple people: and amonge other 
yonge folkes I spyed one yonge foole 
goinge ouer the stretes, by the corner, 
in the waye towarde the harlottes 
house inthe twylight of the euenynge, 
when it beganne now to be nyght and 
darcke. And beholde, there mett 
bym a woman in an harlottes apparell 
(a dysceatfull, wanton and an vnsted- 
fast woman: whose fete coude not 
abyde in the house, now is she with- 
out, now in the stretes, and lurketh in 
euery corner) she caught the yonge 


man, kyssed hym, and was not 
ashamed, sayinge: I hadde a vowe 
to paye, and this daye I perfourme it. 
Therfore came | forth to mete the, 
that I myght seke thy face, and so [ 
haue founde the. I haue deckte my 
bed with couerynges and clothes of 
Egypte. My bed haue I made to 
smell of Myrre, Aloes, and Cynamon. 
Come let vs lye together, and take 
oure pleasure tyll it be daye lyght. 
For the good man is not at home, 
he is gone farre of. He hath taken 
the bagge of moneye with him: who 
ean tell when he commeth home? 
Thus with many swete words she 
ouercame hym, and with her flatter- 
ynge lyppes she wanne bym. 


The eighth chapter, representing Heavenly Wisdom as going 
in the preceding chapter, but for a very different purpose, has not a single explanatory note in 
Matthew’s Bible, from which it is plain that the religious doctrine that this chapter shadows forth the 
divine and human nature of Christ was not held by Rogers or Tyndale, who wrote the notes. 


x. 10. He that winketh with the 
eye causeth sorrow, but a prating 
fool shall fall, 


The same, 


Immedyatly he folowed her, as it 
were an oxe led to the slaughter (and 
lyke as it were to the stockes, where 
foles are punyshed) so longe tyll she 
had wounded hys lyuer with her dart: 
lyke as yf «a byrde hasted to the snare, 
not knowyng that the parell of his 
lyfe Jyeth ther vpon. Heare me 
now therfore (O my sonne) and 
marcke the wordes of my mouth, 
Let not thyne herte wandre in her 
wayes, and be not thou dysceaued in 
her pathes. For many one hath she 
wounded and cast downe, yee, many 
a stronge man hath she slayne, Her 
houses is the waye vnto hell, where 
men go downe into the chambers of 
death. 


into the streets, like the woman 


He that winketh with his eye will 
do some harm; but he that hath a 
foolish mouth shall be beaten. 


Matthew’s Bible has this note: “To wyncke wyth hys eye, here is to shew a sygne or token of 
consentyng, when he thyncketh the contrary: as before in vi. and Eccl. xxvii.” 


xii. 9. He that is despised, and hath 
a servant, is better than he that 
honoureth himself, and lacketh bread, 


Better is he that is lightly esteemed, 
&e, 


A simple man which laboureth and 
worketh is better than one that is 
gorgeous and wanteth bread, 


Or, as Wycliffe has it, ‘‘ Betere is a pore man, and svfficient to him silf, than a gloriouse man, and 


nedi of breed.” 
right sense. 


xiii. 11. Wealth gotten by vanity 
shall be diminished: but he that 
gathereth by labour shall increase. 


xiv. 10. The heart knoweth his own 
bitterness ; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy, 


24. The crown of the wise is their 
riches: but the foolishness of fools is 
folly. 


32. The wicked is driven away in 
his wickedness: but the righteous 
hath hope in his death. 


xvi, 1. The preparations of the 
heart in man, and the answer of the 
tongue, is from the Lord. 


emeei but he that gathereth by labour 
[marg.: with the hand] shall bave 
increase. 


oanntid its joy. 


The crown of the wise is their riches 
[marg.: Or, Their riches is o 
crown unto the wise | : 

But the folly of fools is ouly folly. 


The wicked is thrust down in his evil- 
doing: 

But the righteous hath hope in his 
death, 


The preparations [or, plans] of the 
heart belong to man: 

But the answer of the tongue is from 
the Lord. 


The Douay is similar; they are translations of the Vulgate, and evidently give the 


Hastily gotten goods are soon spent, 
but they that be gathered together 
with the hand shall increase. 


The heart of him that hath under- 
standing will neither despair for any 
sorrow, nor be too presumptuous for 
any sudden joy. 

Riches are an ornament unto the 


wise, but the ignorance of fools is 
very foolishness, 


The ungodly is afraid of every peril, 
but the righteous hath a good hope 
even in death, 


A man may well purpose a thing in 
his heart, but the answer of the 
tongue cometh of the Lord. 


Matthew gives this note : “ That is, no wyll of man can come to good purpose, withoute the helpe 
of God.” This is clear enough ; but who can make sense of the passage as it stands in the 1611 ver- 


sion ? 
govern the tongue.” 


30. He shutteth his eyes to devise 
froward things: moving his lips he 
bringeth evil to pass, 


xviii. 1. Through desire a man 
having separated himself, secketh 
and intermeddleth with ell wisdom. 


He that shutteth his eyes, it is to de- 
vise froward things: 

He that compresseth his lips bringeth 
evil to pass, 


He that separateth himself seeketh 
his own desire, 


And rageth against all sound wisdom. 


In the Douay Bible it reads: “It is the part of man to prepare the soul; and of the Lord to 
Wycliffe gives the same sense, but has inwit= conscience, instead of “ soul.” 


He that winketh with his eyes 
imagineth mischief; and he that 
biteth his lips will do some harm. 


Who so hath pleasure to sowe dia- 
cord, picketh a quarrel in everything. 
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It is nearly the same in Wycliffe: “He that wole go a wei fro a frend, sekith occasiouns ; in al 
tyme he schal be dispisable.” In the Douay Bible it reads: “ He that hath a mind to depart from a 
friend seeketh occasions : he shall ever be subject to reproach.” This can be understood by ordinary 
people ; but who can understand the passage as it stands in the common version ? 


19. A brother offended is harder 
to be won than a strong city: and ther 
contentions are like the bara of a 
castle. 


eveiad such contentions are, &c, 


The unity of brethren is stronger 
than a castle; and they that hold 
together are like the bar of a palace, 


Wycliffe gives the same sense as Matthew : “ A brother that is helpid of a brothir, is as a stidfast 


citee ; and domes ben as the barris of citees.” 


xix. 18. Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying. 

19. A man of great wrath shall 
suffer punishment: for if thou de- 
liver him, yet thou must do it again. 


So also the Douay. 


Chasten thy son, seeing there is hope ; 

And set not thy heart on his destruc- 
tion [marg.: causing him to die). 

A man of great wrath shall bear the 
penalty : 

For if thou deliver him, thou must do 
it yet again, 


Chasten thy son while there is 
hope, but let not thy soul be moved to 
slay him. For great wrath bringeth 
harm, therefore let him go, and so 
mayest thou teach him more nurture. 


“Teche thi sone, and dispeire thou not; but set thou not thi soule to the sleyng of hym. Forsothe 
he that is vnpacient, schal suffre harm ; and whanne he hath rauyschid, he schal leie to another thing.” 


—Wycliffe. 


xx. 14, It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer: but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth., 

xxi, 16. The man that wandereth 
out of the way of understanding shall 
remain in the congregation of the 
dead, 


Wycliffe says : 


The Douay is similar. 


The same, 


shall rest in the congreyation 
Or, the shades, 


of the dead [maryg. : 


Heb, Rephaim]}. 


It is naught, It is naught (eay men) 
when they have it, but when it is 
gone, they give it a good word. 

The man that wandereth out of the 
way of wisdom shall remain in the 
congregation of the dead, 


“The man that erreth from the wei of doctrine, in the felashipe of ieauntis shal 


wone” (=dwell). This passage is one of the many allusions in the Bible to a place ot departed spirits— 


an intermediate state—rather of pain than of pleasure. 


patriarchs was discussed in an intelligent and exhaustive manner. 


xxv. 11. A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

in a graved work of silver.—Great 
Bible and Bishops’. 


Another of the passages much commended by critics as 


A word fitly spoken 
Is like apples of gold in baskets 
of silver | marg.: filagree work ]}. 


o 


, ‘ , 
improvements, 


It is about time that this belief of the old 


A word spoken in due season, ia 
like apples of gold in a silver dish.—~ 
Matthew's and Coverdale's Bibles. 


’ 


although nearly the 


same version had existed for hundreds of years in various editions of the Bible. 


xxvi. 4. Answernota foolaccording 
to his folly, lest thou also be like unto 
him. 

5. Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit. 

xxvii. 15, A continual dropping in 
a very rainy day and a contentious 
woman are alike. 

16. Whosoever hideth her hideth 
the wind, and the ointment of his 
right hand which bewrayeth itself. 

17. Iron sharpeneth iron : 80 a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend, 

21. As the fining pot for silver, and 
the furnace for gold; 80 is a man to 
his praise, 


xxix. 9. 7/a wise man contendeth 
with « foolish man, whether he rage 
or laugh, there is no rest. 


xxx, 29. There be three things 
which go well, yea, four are comely 
in going ; 


The same, 


He that would restrain her restraineth 
the wind, 

And his right hand encountereth oil. 

Iron sbarpeneth iron ; 

So a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend. 


The fining pot is for silver, and the 
furnace for gold, 

And a man is tried by his praise [ or, 
that which he praiseth }. 


If a wise man hath a controversy with 
a foolish man, 

Whether he be angry or laugh, there 
will be no rest. 

There be three things which are 
stately in their march, 

Yea, four which are stately in going : 


Give not the fool an answer after 
his foolishness, lest thou become like 
unto him: but make the fool an 
answer to his foolishness, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit.—Coverdale’s, 
Matthew's, and Great Bible. 


A brawling woman and the roof of 
the house dropping in a rainy day, 
may well be compared together. 

He that refrayneth her, refrayneth 
the wind, and holdeth oil fast in his 
hand, 

Like as one iron whetteth another, 
80 doth one man comfort another. 


Silver is tried in the mould, and 
gold in the furnace, and so is a man 
whon he is openly praised to his face, 


If a wise man go to law with a fool 
whether he deal with him friendly or 
roughly he getteth no rest. 


There be three things that go atiffly, 
but the going of the fourth is the 
goodliest of all. A Lion, which is 
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30. Alion, which is strongest among 
beasts, and turneth not away for any ; 

31. A greyhound ; an he goat also; 
and a king, against whom there is no 
rising up. 


The lion, which is mightiest among 
beasts, 

And turneth not away for any ; 

The greyhound ; the he-goat also ; 

And the king, against whom there is 
no rising up. 


king of beasts, and giveth place to no 
man: A cock ready to fight, a ram, 
and a king that goeth forth with his 
people, 


The following is the beautiful description of a virtuous woman (Prov. xxxi. 10) according to 


Matthew’s version. 


ing to its root meaning, a strong or energetic, an industrious and managing woman. 
“ A strong womman who schal finde ?” 


Aleph. 

N Who so fyndeth an honest fayth- 
full woman, she is moch more worth 
then perles.* 

Beth, 

3 The hert of her husband maye 
safely trust in her, so that he shall 
haue no nede of spoyles, 

Gimel, 

3 She wyll do hym good and not 

euell all the dayes of her lyfe. 
Daleth. 

"1 She occupyeth woll and flax, and 
Jaboureth gladly with her handes. 

le 


7 She is lyke a marchauntes shyppe, 
that bringeth her vytayles from a 
farre. 

Vau. 

) She is vp in the nyght season, to 
prouyde meate for her householde, 
and fode for her maydens. 

Zain. 

? She consydereth lande, and byeth 
it, and with the frute of her handes 
she planteth a vyneyarde. 

Heth. 

M She gyrdeth her loynes with 

strength, and courageth her armes, 


RHYMING CHARTERS, 
I have been collecting from various works a few 


It is an acrostic. 


Teth. 

tO And yf she perceaue that her 
housewyfrye dooth good, her candle 
goeth not out by night. 

Jod,. 

* She layeth her fyngers to the 
epyndle, and her hande taketh holde 
of the rocke. 

Caph. 

3 She openeth her hande to the 
poore, yee she stretcheth forth her 
handes to soche as haue nede. 

, Lamed. 

> She feareth not that the colde of 
wynter shall hurte her house, for all 
her housholde folkes are double 
clothed. 

Mem, 

1) She maketh her selfe fayre orna- 
mentes, her clothinge is whyte sylke 
and purple. 

Nun. 

3 Her husband is moch eect by in 
the gates, when he sitteth amonge the 
rulers of the land. 

Samech. 

D She maketh cloth of sylke and 
selleth it, and delyuereth a gyrdle vnto 
the marchaunt, 


(To be continued.) 


“Virtuous” in the common version should be understood in its old sense, accord- 


Wycliffe says, 


Ain, 

Y Strength and honoure is her 
clothynge, and in the latter daye she 
shall reioyse, 

Phe. 

5 She openeth her mouth with 
wysdome, and in her tonge is the lawe 
of grace, 

Zade. 

¥ She loketh well to the wayes of 
her housholde, and eateth not her 
bred with ydylnes. 


Koph. 

PD Her children aryse, and call her 
blessed: and her husbande maketh 
moch of her. 

Res. 

" Many daughters there be that 
gather riches together, but thou 
goest aboue them all, 

Sin. 

t’ Aa for fauoure, it is dysceatfull, 
and beutie is a vayne thinge: buta 
woman that feareth the Lorde, she is 
worthy to be praysed. 

Thau, 

MN Geue her of the frute of her 
handes, and let her awne worckes 
prayse her in the gates, 

Rh. R. 


Wyldefowel with his flocke, 
Partrich, Fesant hen, and Fesant cocke, 








examples of rhyming charters, and as the result is 
somewhat curious, I think it worth a corner in 
“N.& Q.” The earliest one I have come across is 
ascribed to King Athelstane. It occurs in Weever’s 
Funeral Monuments p. 604, and runs thus :— 
1, “I King Athelstane, 

Geues to Paullane 

Odhiam and Rodhiam 

Als guid and als faire, 

Als evyr yay myne waire, 

And yarto witnes Mawd my wy ff.” 

The next in point of date is said to ho of 
Edward the Confessor (Weever’s Funeral Monu- 
ments, p. 603; Blount’s Tenures, Hazlitt, p. 75):— 

2. “Iche Edward Koning 

Have given of mv Forest the Keping, 

Of the hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, 
To Randolph Peperking and to his kindling, 
Wyth Heorte and Hynde, Doo and Bocke, 
Hare and Foxe, Catt and Brocke, 


With greene and wylde, stob and stocke, 
To kepen and to yemen by al her might, 
Both by day and eke by night. 

And hounds for to hold, 

Good, and swift, and bolde, 

Foure Greyhounds, and sixe Racches, 
For hare, and Foxe, and wilde Cattes. 
And therefore iche make him my booke 
Witness the Bishop Wolston, 

And booke ylered many on, 

And Swein of Essex our brother, 

And teken him many other. 

And our steward Howelin, 

That bysought me for him,” 

Mr. George Allen, F.S.A., of Darlington, calls 
this “a manifest forgery,” to which note Mr. 
Hazlitt (editor of Blount’s Tenures) adds, “ A very 
old one if a forgery; Camden seems to have thought 
otherwise of it (Camd., Brit., tit. ‘ Essex ’).” 

Next follows a very curious series of charters, 
most or all of which appear to be forgeries. The 


* Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above ’rubies,—Common version. 
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first in point of date is a grant by Malcolm 
Canmore, which is first quoted in An Historical 
Description of the Shire of Tweedale, by Alexander 
Pennecuik, M.D., 1715, p. 25 :— 

“The copy of the Original Charter of this Gentleman's 
(Mr. Hunter of Powmoed) Lands as I have it under his 
own band, is as follows, and which he had from his 
father. 

3, ‘I Malcom Kenmure King, the first of my Reign, 
Gives to the Normand Hunter of Powmood, 
The Hope up and down, 

Above the Earth to Heaven, 
And below the Earth to Hell, 
As free to thee and thine 
As ever God gave it to me and mine, 
And that for a Bow and a broad Arrow. 
When I come to hunt in Yarrow, 
And for the mair Suith, 
I byte the white Wax with my Tooth, 
Before thir witnesses three, 
May, 
Mauld, 

The Year of God and Marjorie,’ 

The broad arrow is still in the House; and the Bow has 

been seen by several Persons,” 

This last remark is a “ clincher,” and is evidently 
intended to silence for ever all sceptics ; but the 
learned doctor apparently overlooked the fact that 
if the charter were genuine, the bow and arrow 
were a yearly or other payment, in the nature of 
rent, and that no particular bow and arrow could 
possibly be referred to. In a subsequent edition of 
Dr. Pennecuik’s Works, 1815, with notes by Mr. 
Brown of Newhall, p. 251, the editor says it is 
obvious that no such charter proceeded from 
Malcolm Canmore; and William Chambers (Hist. 
of Peeblesshire, p. 426) says the charter has no 
existence either as an original document or in 
record. 

The next charter is very similar to No. 3, which, 
indeed, appears to be a copy of it (Blount’s Tenures, 
Hazlitt, p. 165):— 

4. “To the heyrs male of the Hopton, lawfully begotten, 
To* me and to mine, to thee and to thine, 
While the water runs, and the sun doth shine ; 
For lack of heyrs to the king againe, 

J, William, King, the third year of my reign, 
Give to the Norman Hunter, 
To me that art both live and deare, 
The hoppe and hoptoune, 
And all the bounds up and downe, 
Under the earth to hell, 
Above the earth to heaven, 
From me and from mine, 
To thee and to thine, 
As good and as faire 
As ever they mine were, 
To witness that this is sooth 
I bite the white wax with my tooth, 
Before Jugg, Mawde, and Margery, 
And my third son Henry 
For one bow and one broad arrow, 
When I come to hunt upon Yarrow,” 
The same charter occurs in Stow’s Chronicles 


* Sic, but query “from”? 





(p. 111), but lacks the first four lines. This 
charter is said to refer to Hopton, co. Salop. This 
and No. 3 are clearly the same, as the names of 
the grantee and the place are identical in each. 

The next is almost exactly the same, with the 
exception of the happy possessor of the “‘ Hope and 
the Hopetowne,” who this time is Paulyn Roydon. 
Weever quotes it, and says the copy was found in 
the Registrar’s Office at Gloucester, “ which I had 
from my deare deceased friend, Aug. Vincent.” 
It is also given in Les Termes de la Ley, by Mr. 
Justice Rastall. No attempt is made by either of 
these authors to identify the Hope and the Hope- 
town with any particular place. The satisfactory 
elucidation of this was left for Mr. William Cud- 
worth in Round About Bradford. He identifies 
Hopetowne with Baildon, near Bradford, and says 
it formed part of a large breadth of land granted 
by William the Conqueror to Paul, Earl of 
tawdon! No Paulinus Rawdon is mentioned in 
Domesday Book; the Earldom of Rawdon was 
created in 1816. The reason given for this identi- 
fication is unique : “ There is a universal tradition 
among the inhabitants that Baildon was once 
called Hopetown. Hope Hill and Hope Farm are 
still known as such”! Mr. Cudworth puts a finish- 
ing touch to the charter by placing the signatures 
at the foot, “Paulyn Roydon,” “ William.” 
Yarrow, we are told, is understood to mean York- 
shire. That puzzling individual, the Norman 
Hunter, crops up once again a couple of centuries 
later. Les Termes de la Ley mentions a charter 
of King Edward III, by which he gave to Norman 
the Hunter,— 

5. “The Hop and the Hop Towne, 
With all the bounds upside down; (!) 
And in Witness that it was sooth 
He bit the Wax with his fore-tooth.” 

With the exception of No. 2, all these charters 
seem to me to have a common origin ; the resem- 
blances are too marked even for a “ common form,” 
unless we are to suppose that “ Norman Hunter” 
and “Paulyn Roydon” were a sort of medieval 
equivalent for the “John Doe” and “Richard 
Roe” of later times, and that it was customary to call 
all lands and places “ the Hope and the Hopetown,” 
which would hardly do. Most of these charters are 
undoubted forgeries ; but as forgers rarely invent, 
it is quite possible that they have been copied from 
some very early form. Is such a one known? I 
shall be glad of references to other examples. 

W. Pater Baltpon. 





Dvet BETWEEN THE Duke or HAMILTON AND 
Lorp Monvuyn.—Readers of Thackeray will be 
familiar with the account of this duel in Esmond; 
how it is stated to have originated in a quarrel at 
a lawyer’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; how Mohun 
sent two friends to arrange for the duel with two 
friends of the duke ; how they met the very same 
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day in Hyde Park, “ just before sunset”; how they 
fought desperately three on each side; and how 
Duke Hamilton, baving given Mohun his death 
wound, was himself stabbed by Macartney as he 
lay on the ground. Now TI have a small tract of 
eighteen pages, entitled, “A Letter from Mr. 
Maccartney to a friend of Ilis in London. Dated 
at Ostend, Dec. 4-15, 1712. Giving a Particular 
Account of what pass’d before and at the un- 
fortunate Duel between His grace the D. o 
Hamilton and L. Mohun. London, Printed for 
A. Baldwin in Warwick Lane, 1713, Price 6d.” 
This letter gives a more circumstantial and a very 
different account of the matter. 

According to Macartney, on Thursday, Nov. 13, 
about 9 p.m., Mohun came to Macartney’s lodg- 
ings, and complained to him that at a suit in 
Chancery between Duke Hamilton and himself, 
which had been heard before a Master that day, the 
duke had treated his (Lord Mohun’s) witnesses 
very ill; particularly that he had said of one Mr. 
Whittworth “ that he was a vile old Rogue, not to 
he credited, nor fitting for any honest Man to 
Employ.” Mohun instructed Macartney “in the 
civillest manner” to ask the duke when next they 
both appeared before the Master to leave the 
scolding to lawyers or both by consent to absent 
themselves from the meetings. Macartney did 
not succeed in finding the duke until about 4 p.m. 
on the following day, Friday, and found him 
intent on meeting Lord Mohun “ when and where 
he pleased.” A meeting was arranged for Saturday 
morning, at 8 p.at., in Hyde Park, a Col. John 
Hamilton acting for the duke. When they met 
on Saturday morning, two on each side, as socn 
as Lord Mohun and the duke had drawn, the two 
seconds, Col. Hamilton and Mr. Macartney, also 
closed, and continued fighting until the keepers of 
the park ran in and separated them. Then they, 
with the keepers, “stept to the Lords, as I think 
not above four yards from us,” Lord Mobun 
between lying and sitting, Duke Hamilton on his 
knees, grasping each other’s swords. Col. Hamilton, 
with one keeper, lifted up the duke, Macartney, 
with the other keeper, endeavoured to do the same 
hy Lord Mohun, who, however, expired, and his 
hody was sent home in the coach that brought him. 
Duke Hamilton, supported by the colonel, walked 
off, staggering from a great gash in the leg. Mac- 
artney went to the lodgings of a friend in Ken- 
sington (to whom this letter is addressed), and 
there he first heard of Duke Hamilton's being a 
dying. Which is the true account? Is this tract 
(of which I can find no mention) known? Where 
is there an historical account of the duel? A 
curious expression in the tract is worth noticing. 
“Come, Come, Mr. Macartney, says my Lord 
Duke,...... whatever comes of this, shall break no 
squares between you and me.” 

Joun E. T, Lovepay. 


_ 








PitcarLick.—This word was the subject of a 
good deal of discussion in “ N. & Q.” two or three 
years ago. The ordinary acceptation of the term 
in the sense of the French souffredouleur is well 
understood, being applied to one who has to put 
up with hardships and indignities, on whom are 
thrust all sorts of disagreeable and thankless offices, 
And the quotation in my Dictionary from the 
prologue to the tale of the Pardoner and the 
Tapster should leave no doubt as to the immediate 
origin of the metaphor ; but the crowning word to 
explain the way in which the fundamental image 
was adapted to express the meaning in question, 
was left unsaid. The final dab down on the table, 
by which the egg was to be made to stand upright, 
had still to be given. 

The Pardoner in the story makes love to the 
Tapster and gives her money to provide a supper, 
which they were to enjoy together at night. She 
purchases the goose, but calls in her own brawny 
lover to make merry with her while the Pardoner 
is left outside, skulking about the passages in 
terror of the landlord and the dog. We havea 
forecast of this intrigue in the words of the pro- 
logue: — 

“ And ye shull here how the Tapster made the Pardoner 
Garlick all the longe night till it was nere hand day.” 
The Pardoner in the story has precisely the 

part of Pilgarlick to play, which is expressed in 

the passage above quoted by the figure of pulling 

(that is to say, pilling or peeling) garlick ; but how 

the notion of submission to injurious treatment 

comes to be expressed by such a figure I failed in 
my Dictionary to explain. Yet the force of the 
metaphor will be obvious enough when we re- 
member the way in which meddling with onions or 
garlick tends to bring tears into the eyes. The 
outward sign of suffering is the shedding of tears, 
and thus an occupation which naturally filled the 
eyes with tears would seem to afford a lively image 
of painful drudgery or unresisting mortification. 

H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Strect, W. 


Mowpay.—As the press recently made allusion 
to the fatality of Mondays in connexion with a not- 
able statesman, I have thought the following 
extract may be of interest to your readers. While 
turning over an old MS. a short time since at 
the British Museum, I met with this :— 


“ An old Arabian Philosopher of Divers rare observa- 
tions who did remarke three Mundays in a yeare to be 
most unfortunate either to let bloud or Begin any notable 
worke (viz.) first Munday in April which day Caine was 
borne and his Brother Abel slain, First Munday in 
August, Sodom and Gommorha were connfounded ; the 
third is the last Munday in December, the which day 
Judas was born......All children put to school on certain 
days would become great echolars, viz., 3 and 13 Jany., 
5 and 28 Feb., 3, 22 and 30 March, 5, 23 and 29 April, 
4and 28 May, 3and 8 June, 12, 13 and 15 July, 12 Aug., 
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1, 7, 24 and 28 Sept., 4 and 15 Oct. 13 and 19 Nov., 
23 and 26 Dec.” 
It may be interesting to the curious to trace the 
origin of this superstition, and ascertain how far 
it applies to any of our grand old men. 

Pays Latin. 


Nett Gwywsne’s Birrurpiace.—An article, 
signed W. E. M., appeared in the Graphic, June 20, 
entitled “ From St. Giles’s to St. James’s,” in which 
is the following sentence in reference to Nell 
Gwynne : “ She passed her childhood in St. Giles’s, 
having been born in the Coal Yard (Goldsmith 
Street) Drury Lane, close to the old Round House.” 
I have not at hand Peter Cunningham’s book on 
Nell Gwynne, but in Jones’s Handbook of Here- 
Jord, 1856, is the following :— 

“« Branching eastward, at the lowest point of Bridge 
Street, is a narrow thoroughfare, formerly called Pipewell 
Street, and afterwards Pipe Lane, but now designated 
Gwynne Street, from the circumstance of its having been 
the birthplace of the celebrated Nell Gwynne. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether the exact house 
was not taken down some years ago; but a building at 
the rear of the Royal Oak Inn is usually pointed out as 
the place, It is not a little singular that her grandson, 
Lord James Beauclerk, occupied for forty years the 
episcopal palace which almost adjoined the humble cot 
of his maternal ancestor,’—P. 112, 

It was this same Lord James Beauclerk who in 
1746 laid out the picturesque promenade known as 
“the Castle Green,” where is the Nelson memorial. 

My first visit to Hereford was paid in the year 
1849, when, as a matter of course, in lionizing the 
city, [ was taken to Pipe Lane to see Nell Gwynne’s 
house, which backed up towards the wall of the 
palace garden ; and the curious coincidence of her 
grandson having lived on the other side of 
the wall was duly mentioned and commented on. 
Either on that occasion or on my next visit to the 
city, in 1851, I purchased at Hereford an excellent 
stereoscopic view, which is now before me, of the 
miserable house, of which the title is printed at the 
back, “ Nell Gwynne’s birthplace, Hereford.” 

CurnBert Bepe. 


Proxuncration of Hoarse.—In Prof. Skeat’s 
Etymological Lictionary he says: “ The r in this 
word is wholly intrusive, and is (generally) not 
sounded; still it was inserted at an early period.” 
Now with regard to its being generally “ not 
sounded,” I should like to ask the experience of 
some of your readers in different parts of England. 
Speaking for myself, I never heard the word pro- 
nounced without the sound of the r, and should 
not otherwise recognize it, as that letter, of course, 
makes a very great difference to the ear. As an 
instance of this, I well remember being puzzled 
by a man on the Kentish coast directing me to go 
(to Ebbsfleet) along the “ mashes,” and it was with 
some difficulty that I found he meant the marshes, 
The r is not intrusive in that word, which is in 
Anglo-Saxon merse; it would be interesting to 





know whether it is much locally dropped in pro- 
nunciation. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Tenserte.—Mr. York Powell, in his truly ad- 
mirable History of England, lately published, 
gives on p. 82a spirited rendering of that wonder- 
ful last piece of the Old English Chronicle written 
by the Monk of Peterborough, under date 1137. 
In the modern version occur these words: “ They 
laid taxes on the villages continually, calling it 
tenserie.”” I am sorry that such an extremely 
dubious word as ftenserie should have found its 
way into a school history of England. True, 
tenserie apparently occurs in the Laud MS&., but it 
is almost certain that the ¢ is a miswriting for c, 
and that the word should be censerie. The late 
Lat. word censeria occurs in the sense of an 
extraordinary tax or fine in a letter written by 
King John to the barons. See Ducange, s. v. 
censarta, where the whole passage may be read. 
There isa late Lat. tensaria, occurring A.D. 1366, 
in the sense of robbery, pillage. This, no doubr, 
would be a very fair description of the character 
of the barons’ extraordinary exactions, but it is 
not likely that they would have been candid 
enough to call their taxing robbery. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


UncaTaLocurp Work.— Permit me to note the 
existence of a work which is not mentioned in 
Lowndes, Allibone, or the British Museum Cata- 
logue. It is :— 

“The Memoirs cf the Baron Du Tau. To which is 
added, The Calabrian ; or, the History of Charles Brachy, 
and the Hermit. Translated from the French of Madame 
de Gomez, author of ‘ La Belle Assemblée,’ By a Gentle- 
man. London, 1744.” 

The first story, The Memoirs of the Baron du 
Tau, gives me the impression of being based on 
some French cause célébre of the period. 

Pyrrontvs. 

[Our correspondent is in error in saying that the 
above-named work is not in Lowndes, It appears, with 
the date 1765, p. 911, col. 1, of Bohn’s reprint. It is 
there stated to be in four volumes, and to be “‘a well- 
known collection of romances and travels from the 
French, of which there have been seven editions,” | 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Queries in Naturat History: Wnhirtr’s 
“Natura History oF Setporne.”—In Jesse’s 
excellent edition of this charming book (London, 
Bohn, 1851), p. 86, note, I read: “The flight of 
birds may be estimated at from 50 to 150 miles an 
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hour.” Now, has any bird ever made two anda 
half miles a minute? Is it possible by the laws 
of dynamics? Hallam somewhere refers to the 
statement that a dog in pursuing a scent when he 
comes to two roads will smell of one only. This 
is true of some dogs, but the sagacity of the race 
and their power of deduction varies. 
S. Austin ALLIBONE. 
Lenox Library, New York, 


Bazaar.—When did bazaar come into English 
use in the current sense of a fancy fair for 
charitable or public purposes? I want quotations 
for the Dictionary. Please send direct. 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford, 


Sirver Comx.—I have a small coin or medal in 
silver, much worn, and apparently of some age. 
On one side is a shield with cross upon it, sur- 
rounded by a branch of laurel and one of palm. 
On the reverse are two shields joined together, one 
similar to that described, the other bearing a harp 
with a female figure-head. Above these two shields 
is the figure 1, with a dot on either side of it. If 
any reader of “ N, & Q.” can kindly give me any 
information as to what this may be [I shall be 
greatly obliged. . B.C. 

Quest Men: Jonn Stansriztp.—The follow- 
ing passage occurs in an inedited letter written 
January 8, 1719, by John Byrom, the Manchester 
philosopher, while a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and addressed to Mr. John Stansfield, 
at that time a resident in Catherine Couri, Princes 
Street, London ; “I congratulate you upon your 
membership of the Quest ; but, pray, what do you 
Quest men do? What is your office?” I wish 
to repeat Byrom’s questions, as also to inquire 
who this John Stanstield was, 


Joun E, Battery. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Venetian Grass 1s Enctanp.—I am told that 
the earliest imitation of Venice glass made in 
England was at Cheltenham about the year 1770. 
Is this correct ; and if so, can any one tell me the 
name of the maker, or anything else about the 
work? Was Gloucestershire at that time noted 
for its glass-works ; and were there many glass- 
works in the West of England generally? I should 
be very glad if any one could furnish me with 
information on this subject, in which I am much 
interested. R. P. 


A Perrect Vatet.—Who first defined him as 
one who is never out of the way when wanted, or 
in the way when not wanted? C. M. 1. 


Prerix “ Ver” 1x Germany. — What is the true 
force and the origin of the German pre-verbal 
particle ver, so common in that language, and 





occasionally used in English under its rendering 


for, when lassen=leave, becomes verlassen = for- 


sake ; geben—give, vergeben—forgive ; schworen= 
swear, verschworen=forswear ; vergessen—forget ; 
vermetden=forbear ; and perhaps other instances ! 
1. A. M. Lewis. 

The prefix ver gives in the great majority of cases a 
sense of thoroughness or intensity to the words to which 
it is joined. Ina very few instances, however, it alto- 
gether changes the meaning of the verb, and gives ita 
contrary signification to that which it had had before, as 
in versehen and verschworen. | 


“Tae Arr or Boox-Kerrinc.”—Can any 
reader tell who was the author or refer to the 
original source of some humorous verses bearing the 
above title? They chiefly consist of a play upon 
the names of distinguished English writers, and 
are aimed at the pestilent people who borrow, but 
do not return, other people’s favourite tomes, and 
“complete their set at home by making one at 
you.” A. W. R. 

[ We have on hand a MS, version of the above. sent us 
by Mr. Cuantes Lowe, Broad Street Corner, Birming- 
ham. No name is appended to this, which is too long 
for our columns. ] 


Lorp BeaconsFrietp.—The Quarterly Review, 
just published, in its notice of The Leeds and 
Bland Burges Papers, p. 112, mentions Lord 
Beaconsfield as “the sworn enemy of dulness, who 
warned precocious children against inquiring too 
narrowly into the authorship of Junius or the 
identification of the Iron Mask.” I ‘recollect 
hearing that warning given to two young gentle- 
men of my acquaintance. Was it one which the 
great Conservative statesman was in the habit of 
giving ; and is it to be found in any of his pub- 
lished works ? A. G &@. 


Wuir.root.—In what collection of legends can 
I find the story of a Danish prince who, for the 
sake of winning his true love, tried to sail round 
a whirlpool off the Scottish coast. 
M. G. W. P. 


Toox’s Court.—The letter written by Sheridan 
to Mr. Whitbread which is given in Moore's 
Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1825, pp. 685-6, is 
dated “ Tooke’s Court, Cursitor Street, Thursday, 
past two.” Can the Editor, who is familiar with 
the locality, or any reader of “ N. & Q.” identify 
the spot where the sponging-house stood from 
which this letter was written? Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, in his Literary Landmarks of London, 
appears to be unable to do so, G. F. R. B. 

[An old member of our staff recalls it standing at the 
south-east corner, on the site nuw occupied by a con- 
fectioner. | 


‘Tue Drawinc-room Scrap-nooKx.”— Some 
fifty years ago, during the reign of the annuals 
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and when some of the most talented pens were 
engaged as contributors to them, this publication 
appeared. It was a small quarto, bound in figured 
cloth, was piiblished annually by the firm of Fishers, 
in Newgate Street, London, and the price was one 
guinea. The steel engravings in it were well 
executed, beautiful as works of art, and accom- 
panied by prose or poetical descriptions by such 
writers as L. FE. L., the Howitts, and the Countess 
of Blessington. Some of the engravings were re- 
presentations of scenes and landscapes, others por- 
traits of distinguished men who had died during the 
year precedent, and others were female figures. The 
question is asked, How many volumes were there 
of The Drawing-room Scrap-book? What was 
the date of the issue of the first and that of the 
last? One rarely meets with the book at the 
present time, nor does it often occur in book- 
sellers’ catalogues. About 1843-44 the same firm 
published the People’s Gallery of Engravings, 
3 vols. 4to., which contained reproductions of the 
same engravings, but not such clear impressions. 
This was issued in parts, each containing four en- 
gravipgs, accompanied by letterpress. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Aveusting, ArcupisHorp oF CANTERBURY.— 
Was he canonized? I have recently had to listen 
to reasons for withholding from him the title of 
“saint,” although he,as well as the more eminent 
Augustine of Hippo, is invariably so designated in 
Catholic writings, notably in the Acta Sanctorum, 
in Migne, Alban Butler, Welzer, and Welte. If 
not entitled to the prefix “saint,” itis strange that 
“the Second Council of Cloveshoo, in 747, under 
Archbishop Cuthbert, commanded his festival to 
be kept as a holiday by all the clergy and religious, 
and the name of Augustine to be recited in the 
Litany after that of St. Gregory” (Wilkins, 
Concilia, vol. i. p. 97). This ordinance was con- 
firmed by Pope Innocent VI. in his Bulla ut 
Festum Sancti Augustini, &c., a.p. 1354. The 
archbishop is there expressly described as ‘‘ sanc- 
tus,” as in the Bull De Indulgentia in Festo Aug. 
of the same year. J. Maske, 


tepty To Horace Smitn’s “Ope To AN 
Ecyrtian Mummy.”—I want the above ; can you 
kindly help me to find what book contains it ? 
F, C. Evwarps, 

Swansea. 

Pump.e-Froot.—In Gloucestershire it is cus- 
tomary to apply the term “ pumple” to one who 
has the misfortune to have a deformed or club 
foot. Can any of your readers give me the origin 
of the word ; and is the same term common in any 
other part of the country ? Joun TayY.or. 


Harra.—Can any of your readers oblige with 
information as to Haifa, a town and port of Syria 
near Mount Carmel, said to be a charming winter 
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residence? Information will be very gratefully 
received. X. X. 


Mrs. orn Mistrress.—At what age was this 
name a common appellation of spinsterhood in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, as stated in 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. x. 264? When did this usage 
begin, and when did it die out? 

James D. Burien, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Baker Faminy. (See 6" S, ix. 87, 170, 389.)— 
Thomas Baker, a captain in the 5th Foot Regiment 
on the Irish establishment in the year 1770, 
married Rose Elizabeth, the youngest of the two 
daughters of Sir Nevile George Hickman, Bart., of 
Thouock Grove, Lincoln. Mrs. Baker died at her 
father’s seat in 1779; her husband, Capt. Baker, 
died in 1784, where not known. By the marriage 
there was issue two sons, the elder of whom, 
Nevile Thomas, survived his parents, and resided 
with his aunt, Miss Frances Hickman, at Thouock 
Hall, and there the orphan youth died in 1789, 
Any information concerning the above Capt. 
Baker’s ancestry or family connexions would be 
thankfully received from the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

F 


The Library, Heathcote Street, Nottingham. 


« athe 


Lovi.— “Mons Simon Joué néamoins le 8S. 
Hilaire,” &c. Again, “ L’auteur aprés avoir loié 
les annales d’Usserius.” What does this dizresis 
mean, first on the e and then on the u? Is it 
a misprint? The French have long since ceased 
to write the verb lower with any such distinction. 
This is taken from a book published in 1730 at 
the Hague. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Precepence oF Kincpoms.—In turning over 
my copy of Salter’s Caliope’s Cabinet Opened and 
Reviewed, second edition, 1674, I note that, under 
the head of “ Precedencies of Kings and Kingdoms,” 
the author gives as a standard the order of pre- 
cedence of ambassadors and bishops at the Council 
of Constance, viz.:— 

“1, The Germans are placed first, having with them 
Bohemia, Hungaria, Polonia, Dalmatia, Grecia, and 
Croatia. 

“2. The French had place alone as a nation absolute, 

Next was the English, to whom was united Scot- 
land, yo Denmark, Sweden, and Cyprus. 
The Italians and Spaniards follow fourth and fifth. 
My object in making this inquiry is to know why 
England should be held to represent Cyprus. Did 
the Council of Constance, or its Master of Cere- 
monies rather, possess the faculty of second sight ? 

APPLEBY. 


War with tHe “Timxs.” — What circum- 
stances gave rise to this phrase? It occurs in the 
following letter from Lord Althorp to Lord 





Brougham, probably, therefore, between 1830, 
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when the former was raised to the peerage, and | 
1834, when the latter became Earl — — 
“ My dear Brougham,—The subject I want to 
talk to you about is the state of the press, and 
whether we should declare open war with the | 
Times, or attempt to make peace. Yours most truly, 
Atrnorp. Downing Street, June 11th.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Kwaressoroucn Loca Names,—The follow- 
ing names of places within the Forest of Knares- 
borough, and mostly, I am inclined to think, in the 
vicinity of the town, occur on the Manor Court 
Rolls. I wish to identify them with their modern 
names and to know their whereabouts, and hope 
that some of your readers with local knowledge 
may be able to help me :— 


1441 Stokwell, and in 1458 the same place Stok- 
wellonynge. in 1496 “ Stokewell layne’ is mentioned, 
— 1532 “ the way passing from Stokwell up to Hay 
ar 

1453 Garker, 
Knaresbargh.” 

1463 “ Begyngburgh near Wollefesch,” in 1464 the 
same place is called Bygyngarth,” and in 1647 Biggin- 
barke is mentioned, 

1470 Belforth, the same place being called in 1551 
* Wellford closes, otherwise Lambert-flatte, in the fields 
of Knaresburgh,” and in 1583 “ Wilford flatte.” 

1551 Bvardcrofte. 

1551 “ Frogmyre Dike, within the township of Scriven.” 

1560 * A lane called Norwood-hilloyne.” 

1570 “ Carmyre-laine ” and ‘‘the Hirst,” 
** Hirst close, alias Carlmier close.” 

1574“ Oversnifalles, otherwise Empringaites, lying in 
the fields of Scriven.” 

1575 “A lane called W ormewodhill lone,” 

1583 “* Gudwill-sike.” 

160¢ Pellwell, 

1653 “ A close of Bondhold land about 4 acres, called 
Crabtrees.” 

1657 “ Sand bedd end.” 


in 1482 ‘‘Garker within the fields of 


and in 1634 


H. D. E. 


Epition or Hume.—I have a copy of Hume’s 
Essays concerning Human Understanding, the 
title-page of which runs as follows: “ Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Understanding. By 
David Hume, Esq: The Second Edition. With 
additions and corrections. London : Printed for 
A. Millar, opposite to Katharine Street, in the 
Strand. mpcct.” In the list of editions given 
by Green and Grose (a list which they declare to 
be exhaustive) I find no mention of this edition. 
In Mr. Grose’s “ History of the Editions” there is 
the following sentence from a letter of Hume’s, of 
date April 18,1750; “ Millar had printed off, 
some months ago, a new edition of certain philo- 
sophical essays, but he tells me very gravely that 
he has delayed publishing because of the earth- 
quakes.” Further on Mr. Grose adds: “The 


second edition of the Philosophical Essays, which 
had been delayed by the earthquakes, appeared in 
and bore the author’s name on the title- 

In the “ List of Editions” this appears as 


1751, 
page.” 





being “ By Mr. Hume, author of the Essays Moral 
and Political. London: Printed for M. Cooper 
at the Globe in Paternoster Row. mopccti.” 

Is anything known of the edition of which I 
have acopy? Does it differ in any way from the 
one mentioned by Mr. Grose? My edition (which 
may perhaps be an “earthquake” edition) differs 
in a great many verbal points from the text given 
by Green and Grose. I have not seen the edition 
of 1751, and cannot, therefore, say how far that of 
1750 agrees with it. The edition of 1750 does not 
seem to be in any of the libraries here. I shall, 
therefore, be glad to receive any information re- 
garding it. R. L, 

Edinburgh. 


“’Macister GUtomerta.” — In Mollinger’s 
University of Cambridge, 1873, pp. 139 and 340, 
I find the following information about this univer- 
sity but non-academic official. I partly summarize 
Mr. Mullinger’s account :— 

“ When the colleges either did not exist or exercised 
no appreciable influence on the university, it was cus- 
tomary to delegate to a non-academic functionary the 
instruction of youth in the elements of the Latin lan- 
guage. Such was the function of the ‘ Magister Glo- 
meriz.’ There were probably some dozen or more separate 
schools, each presided over by a master of grammar, 
while the ‘ Magister Glomeriz ' represented the supreme 
authority.” 

What is the origin of the word Glomeria? Is it 
a corrupted representative of M.E. gramery, gra- 
mory, skill in grammar, also skill in magic? If 
so, the Low Lat. glomeria would support Prof. 
Skeat’s ingenious suggestion that the difficult 
word glamour, magic, is nothing but another form 
of M.E. gramere, t.¢. grammar. See Dict., s.v. 
gramarye, second ed., p. 808. 

A. L, Mayuew. 


Cave Famity.—Perhaps you or some of the 
readers of your useful paper could kindly give me 
the necessary information as to the following points 
concerning some genealogical researches I am en- 
gaged in. Walter Cave, son of William and 
Elizabeth Cave, of Martley, Worcestershire, was 
born in 1686, lived in the parish of Avenbury, 
Herefordshire, married Hannah ——, and had a 
son Edward, his only child, I believe, born April 9, 
1712. This Edward Cave married a Mary Hall- 
ward, also of Avenbury, and their eldest son 
Edward was born in 1733. I wish to get the 
certificates of these two marriages, so as to make 
certain of the ages of Walter Cave and Edward 
his son; the Martley register, where they are 
buried, does not give them. Is there any register 
of marriages at Hereford ; and to whom ought I 
to write if there is ; and what expense would pro- 
bably be incurred in procuring this information ! 
Could you suggest any other way of identifying 
the above-mentioned Walter and Edward Cave? 

GaARDFZ, 
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Biunpetw’s Scnoot.—It is an old tradition rence, “Shall I come to you at evening mass ?” 
that the fine roof in the old buildings of Blundell’s| I shall be as grateful as any one to read the 
School, Tiverton (erected in 1599), was built out| contributions of the expositors of Shakespeare 
of a part of the wreckage of the Spanish Armada. | 


I have been accustomed to hear the wood described 
as ouk; but a builder of some experience, who has 
lately been engaged in making alterations in the 
roof, tells me that he believes it to be chestnut, 
though not an English kind; and a local historian, 
writing circa 1790, speaks of it distinctly as 
chestnut. Can any reader of “N. & (.” throw 


light upon the history of this wood; also, at what | 


other places is old wood to be found purporting 
to have the same origin, and what grounds 
are there for believing any such traditions? 
I am fortunate enough to have in my possession 
several pieces of the original timber of the roof 
(which is totally different from the rest of the 
woodwork of the building), and should be glad 
to forward specimens to any connoisseur in old 
wood who would pronounce an opinion upon it. 

STaNvey C, SwaRvanpd. 

Tiverton, Devon. 


Replies, 


“A MORROW-MASSE PREEST.” 
(6 S, xi. 248, 338.) 
There is no doubt Dr. Nicnotson has 
upon the true sense of the useless phrase, and that 
Scott meant “a morning mass priest,” in oppo- 
sition to those who celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
in the afternoon or evening—a custom which is 
not a modern innovation, as I believe Protestant 
Dissenters oftener celebrate it after than before 
noon. 
as no priest who offers up the sacrifice of the mass 
could postpone the celebration to the afternoon of 
the same day, still less to the next or morrow. 
There is not, and never was, “an evening mass ” 
other than that so happily quoted from Sir Walter 
Scott. Though commonly called “ Midnight 
Mass,” this is really the first mass of Christmas 
Day, and does not take place on December 24, or 
Christmas Eve, but on the 25th, or Christmas Day, 
or, as we should put it, “Christ’s Mass Day.” 


Sr. Swirntin’s theory will not hold water, | 


hit | 


who frequently enrich the pages of “N. & Q.” 
It must be remembered there could be no even- 
ing mass, and Juliet was not likely to be so igno- 
rant as not to know what she meant by “ evening 
mass”; the ignorance (if any) would be with the 
author who put the words in her mouth. If any 
definite date was given on which Juliet was made 
to ask her question, it would no doubt clear up the 
matter. I will put it thus, as my own humble 
opinion. The Catholic Church always anticipates 
the joys and sorrows of her festivals and fasts ; 
hence our vigils and eves, upon which the services 
are commenced by way of anticipation. I will 
give an instance which many Protestants will 
easily remember who have been in a Catholic 
church on November 1, the Feast of All Saints 

Hallow Mass=Hallowtide, often corrupted to 
= Hollandtide.” This is a day of obligation to 
hear mass and rest from servile work, and is 
a great festival; but its joys are anticipated on 
All Hallow Eve, or on October 31, and its first 
vespers are sung on that night. It is the 
same with All Souls, for all who have been to 
a grand service on the night of November 1 
will remember the joyous peal of the organ 
hushed, the altar denuded of flowers, its bright- 
and all the habiliments of woe 


ness gone, 


| where but a minute before were emblems of joy 


and gladness; and the Church anticipates. Thus, 


| with regard to the commemoration of All Souls’ 


Day, the vespers for the dead are said or sung on 
All Saints’ Night, just as the feast of All Saints 
was commenced on October 31. All festivals are 
anticipated in the same way on the eve preceding, 
but I name this as likely to be best remembered, 
as the external change in the church and its 
services are greater. Now, if we keep this fact 
in mind, and the affix of mass to all notable days, 
viz, Candle Mass Day, Easter Mass, Michael 
Mass, Hallow Mass, Christ’s Mass, &c., we may (con- 
sidering these great mass services are anticipated 
and commenced the eve before) easily get at the 


| - . . . 
| meaning of “evening mass” as intended, just as 


Catholics, learned or ignorant, do not use the | 


word “‘ mass” as synonymous with Eucharist, 


holy mass being both a sacrament and a sacrifice, | 


have never yet met with a Catholic but knew 
the difference between Mass and Vespers, Com- 
plin, Benediction, and every service of the Church, 
I have heard that an Irish Catholic, on being 
asked in London how many sacraments there 
were, answered, ‘‘ Nine: an’ sure there’s sivin in 
my counthry and two here, and that’s nine.” No 
one would seriously believe Pat was so ignorant or 
80 witty. 


With respect to Juliet’s query to Friar Lau- | 


we talk now of Christ’s Mass Eve on December 24, 
when Christ’s Mass Day, we know, is not till 
the 25th. The eves of these great mass days 
probably gave Shakespeare his clue to evening 
mass. Unfortunately (in one sense) I am one of 
those “ignorant Roman Catholics” who only think 
it is so, and cannot say I knowit is. I am more ofa 
learner than a teacher, and my ignorance prevents 
my writing more for “ N. & Q.”; I may here, how- 
ever, gratefully acknowledge that I owe much to 
Dr. Nicuotson and St. Swiruin for the pleasure 
and knowledge they have given me for years ; but 
I would say good-naturedly that I think Sr. 
Swirniy himself is labouring under a “ want of 
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information” when writing on Catholic matters. | 1805, and the first portion of the Dictionary in 
He might ask any Catholic schoolboy, shoeblack, | 1808. It is found again in Waverley: “The 
or Irish apple-stall keeper, and find Catholics not | roof had some nondescript kind of projections 


quite so ignorant as his friend telis him. called bartizans, and displayed at each frequent 
J. W. Savin. angle a small turret.” Halliwell gives the word, 
Dunmow, Essex, | and refers to Parker's Oxford Glossary (sub voc.), 


| It is found also in Britton’s Architectural Dic. 
tionary. ‘These authorities unite in deriving bar- 
tizan from Fr. bretesche, and this from Ital. ber. 
tesca. This derivation is not quite satisfactory, 
but it may serve until a better is found.  Littré 
gives the etymology of bretéche as Provengal ber. 
tresca, Ital. bertesca, with the note “origine in- 
connue.” Parker's Glossary quotes Ger. Bartijene 
as the equivalent of bartizan, but I cannot tind 
any such word, Grimm, in his Deutsches 
W orte rbuch, ignores it. In Bell’s Architectural 
Vocabulary, German and English (1855 


Perhaps the following will throw additional 
light upon this expression, showing the “ morrow 
mass” priest to have been one of the most poorly | 
endowed clergy, who served the earliest mass, and 
sometimes had other lower duties attached to the 
oflice. 

In a document which may be asked for at the 
Public Record Office as “ Certificates of Colleges, 
No. 65,” is a list of chantry priests attached to 
All Saints’ Church, Pontefract, at the Dissolution. 
Among them appears “ Rychard Ridyall, Incum- 
bent, havynge no Foundacon, but putt in by the 
mayre and his bretherne to thentente to say the 
morrow masse in the said church, and to survey 
the amendynge of the High Wayes about the said 
towne, which masse is Done by v of Clocke in the 
morninge.” This seems to imply that the “ mor- 
row” mass was the earliest service of the day in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


>), bartizan 
}is explained in German by Zinner-thiirmchen, 
Zoller. Jamieson says, “There is reason to be- 
lieve that the Italians received the term from the 
Goths, and that it is allied to Suio-Goth. berga,” &e. 
There is no reason to believe anything of the kind, 
The radical meaning of the two terms is entirely 
different. Without going into the details, it 
R. HU may be stated that all the authorities agree in 
lees tracing bretiche through the Italian to the Low 
Latin betrachie. Viollet-le-Duc explains its origin 
: How the blunder about “evening mass” got | as “un ouvrage de bois a plusieurs ¢tages, crénele, 
into Romeo and Juliet has always been a puzzle, | dont on se servait pour attaquer et défendre les 
but I do not think we can accept the solution | places fortes.” The term gradually changed its 
offered by Sr. Swirnin’s friend. I have constantly application, The same author says: “ En France 
heard Catholics make game of the frequent Pro-| jes bretiches affectent plus particuli¢rement la 
testant mistake of calling any service in a Catholic | forme de tourelles, et sont alors posées de pré- 
church by the name of wass, and it is incredible | férence aux angles des habitations. On pent con- 
any of them could make the mistake. On the other | siderer de véritables bretéches les petits balcons 4 
hand, it is noteworthy that Sir W. Scott, though | deux étages en encorbellement qui flanquent la 
his lines (quoted 6" 3S, xi. 338) show he was not facade extérieure du Chateau de Blois.” This is 
ignorant of the facts of the case, yet himself falls | exactly the sense in which the term bartizan is 
into the error more than once in the course of his employed in the quotations from Jamieson and 
novels. In The Fair Maid of Perth, for instance, | Scott.” Jas. A. Picron. 
he is most circumstantial about it. He does not Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
al another evening eric by the nano of Mass! Your comeopndent Da, J. A. H. Mons 
* a ‘ a may be assured that Sir Walter Scott uses the 
the evening service,” and then, when they get to| — rd bartizan accurately. Nevertheless I am 
the church, says, “ The ceremony of High Mass homes ae a ag st oem hi jrawn the : te ; 
ns mestmenell Git qanabiienshde wales and | Very glad that Dr. Mvureay has drawn the atten 
per € iin Cc nsiderable solemnity, an of s ari: jents to its existence, for 
® few pages later complains of the prince having tion of antiquarian students . 
aft « : wi vy >| not a little obscurity has hitherto hung around 
paid attention to Catherine while mass was going | thi. old-world military term. 
_ RK. H. Busk. For many years I searched, and searched in 
i vain, for adequate authority for its employment. 
Bartizan (6 §, xii. 8).—If Dr. Murray will My first acquaintance with it was in very early 
inquire a little further, he will find that bartizan | days indeed—so long ago as the juvenile period of 
is a real word, and not “a simple blunder,” nor an | the toy theatre and the “penny plain and twopence 
invention of Sir Walter Scott. It is employed in | coloured” characters of Skelt and Marks. In one 
the records of Pittenweem, 1651, given in the Sta- | of my favourite representations, the play founded 
tistical Account of Scotland, iv. 376. This is|on the misdeeds of the medizxval miscreant Gilles 
quoted by Jamieson in his Scottish Dictionary. | de Laval, Lord of Retz, invested with an Oriental 
Scott could not have derived the word from this | colouring and familiar to young and old as “ Blue- 
source, seeing that Marmion was published in | beard,” the architecture of a feudal castle was 


Pontefract. 
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transferred to the ‘“‘ gorgeous east” of the story, 
and the murderous husband struggled with the 


inquisitive Fatima on the leads of the tower. while | 


Sister Anne ascended the winding stair to the 
summit of the supertower or bartizin to look out 
for the expected Selim bringing succour. I thus 
realized the meaning of the word long before I 
read Sir Walter Scott, who, in Old Mortality, 
describing the Tower of Tillietudlem, Lady Mar- 


garet Bellenden’s seat, in chap. x. (or xi., according | 


as the preliminary introduction is numbered as 


a chapter or not, editions differing as to this), | 


mys: ‘Upon the bartizan of the turret, to 
which they ascended by many a winding passage 
and uncouth staircase, they found Edith,” &c , thus 
using the word in precisely the sense in which I 
had understood it in very early youth. But apart 
from the quotation from Marmion given by Dr. 
Murray, Scott had in his very first novel adopted 
the term (see Waverley, chap. viii., title, “ A Scot- 
tish Manor House sixty years since”) which con- 
tains, in a description of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s seat, Tully Veolan House, the lines, 
“The roof had some nondescript kind of pro- 
jections called bartizans, and displayed at each 
frequent angle a small turret, rather resembling 
a pepperbox than a Gothic watch-tower.” Strange 
to say, until very lately I could find the word in 
no English or French dictionary, and I searched 
several in the latter language, finding only the 
equivalent “tourelle”; nor could I find bartisan 
in any technical military lexicon in the French 
language. That the word was known was demon- 
strated from its employment by a reporter for the 
press, who, in describing the execution of the 
Fenian murderers at Manchester in 1867, writes 
of the military precautions taken: ‘* The bartizans 
or turrets at the angles [of the gaol] were occupied 
by soldiers” (Annual Kegister for 1867, vol. cix. 
p. 159). 

But now all doubt is set at rest by a reference 
to the latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary and to 
Hunter's Encyclopedic Dictionary (vol. i. p. 433), 
in both of which works the word is given with a 
definition illustrated by a woodeut. ‘These defini- 
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Gothic “ castles” (!) which sprang up in all direc- 
tions in this country on the publication of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems and novels, ¢.g., Norris and East 
| Cowes Castles in the Isle of Wight, and notably 
lin the elevation of the round tower or keep of 
Windsor Castle by Sir Jeffery Wyattville, 1828-30, 
| when the flag-tower was erected on the summit 
that had been raised thirty feet to be thus crowned. 
| This turret, called the flag-tower, is essentially 
the bartizan.  Ecclesiastically the churches of 
St. Mary (Stratford) le Bow, Middlesex, Leigh 
Church, Essex, and Monken Hadley Church, to 
'the north of Barnet, Herts (where the bartizan 
supports an iron cresset or beacon frame), and a 
number of other churches needless to enumerate— 
some old, some modern copies of the antique in 
architecture—present bartisan turrets, which, if not 
exactly “bertizenes of the steeple,” as quoted by 
Jamieson, yet as bartizans of the bell tower amply 
demonstrate the sense in which the term may be 
Nemo. 





correctly applied. 

Temple. 

This word is not modern, but it is French, and 
therefore not likely to appear in any’ English 
dictionary of the dates referred to by Dr. Mur- 
RAY. It is simpiy a watch-turret built out on 
corbels, usually at the angles of a keep or donjon, 
and is a common appendage to every castle and 
| castellated house in Scotland. In modern for- 
| tification it is styled “échauguette” and “ouérite,” 
| and there are plenty of them to be seen at Malta. 
It is difficult to fix its first appearance, which must 
have been before the introduction of cannon. 
Viollet-le-Duc gives it in his Military Architec- 
| ture, and I should think Froissart must have it, if 
| one had time for the search. J. Batvwie, 
E.1,U.8. Club, 





Mevsss (6" §. xii. 49).—This word is generally 
written smuse, and it occurs with that spelling in 
Rasther’s L[uddersfield Glossary. Kasther, how- 
ever, observes that the word is known as muse in 
many parts of England. It is generally applied 
to small holes in the walls of parks and enclosures 
through which hares and rabbits can creep. 


tions correspond with that given in the Glossary of | Stratmann gives smeaz as a derivation from M.E. 


Terms used in Architecture (Oxford, Parker, 1850), 
vol. i. p. 59 (also illustrated by an engraving), 
founded on passages from Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary, vol. i., title ‘* Bar,” and the Supple- 
ment to that work, vol. i. p. 57. 
may be usefully quoted: “ Bartizim, bartijene, 
guérite, échauguette, Fr.: the small overhanging 
turrets which project from the angles on the top of a 
tower, or from the parapet or other parts of a build- 
ing”; “a battlement on the top of a house or castle 
or—‘the bertizene of the steeple’— around a 
spire,” 

Of the civil and military use of the bartizan 
numerous examples may be found in the Cockney 


The latter 


| smazen, A.-8. smégan, O.Icel. smiuga, M.H.G, 
smiegan, to creep. S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 
Mr. Witson will find the word meuse given in 
Holloway’s General Dictionary of Provincialisms 
| (1838), p. 109. It is there described as « word in 
| use in Hampshire and Sussex, and as meaning a a 
hole through a hedge made by hares or rabbits.” 
G. F. BR. B. 
Mr. Witson will find in the Sportsman’s Dic- 
tionary and Rural Repository of General Informa- 
tion, by William Taplin (London, 1803), the 
| following interpretation :— 
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* Meuse ia the opening at the bottom of quickset and 
other hedges, as well as in the bushy undergrowth of 
coverts, through which hares take their track when 
going to or coming from feed during the night. At these 
meures the expert and experienced poacher fixes his | 
wires (commonly called snares) with so much security | 
and confidence of success that he generally ensures a | 
tolerable portion to his own share, according to the 
stock of the country.” 

Is ita form of the word “ mesh”? Hounds are 
said to meuse through fences when they cannot 
jump them. Hersert Maxwetu. 

I find in Coles'’s English Dictionary the follow- 
ing entry: “ Muse, set, F., the place through which 
the hare goes to relief.” I think your correspondent 
need look no further. . F. B. 


Conf. Bailey’s Dict. under muse, muset, and 
Littré under musse. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 





Cuares Bonnor (6% S. xii. 28).—In the “ Re- 
turn of Persons now or formerly belonging to the 
Post Office Department who receive Pensions,” 
contained in the Parliamentary Papers for 1829, 
vol. xi. p. 229, the name of Charles Bonnor will 
be found. His pension of 460l. was granted him 
from April, 1795, for ‘ office abolished.” This 
return is dated March 26, 1827, at which date 
3onnor must have been living. There is an entry 
in the Gent. Mag. for 1829, pt. i. p. 651, of the 
death of a Mr. Charles Bonnor, of Gloucester. 
Possibly this may be Ursay’s Charles Bonnor. 
In the Royal Kalendar for 1788, Charles Bonner’s 
name first appears as the Resident Surveyor of the 
General Post Office, and also as the Deputy Sur- 
veyor and Comptroller General in the same office, 
with a salary of 500/. In the Royal Kalendar 
for 1793 his name for the only time appears as the 
tesident Surveyor and Comptroller of the Inland 
Department of the General Post Office, with a 
salary of 7001. G. F. R. B. 


Philip Thicknesse printed A Letter to Charles 
Bonner, E+q., Deputy Comptroller of the Post Office 
(London, 1792), dated from Bath, March 9, 1792. 
After this there came out “A Letter to Philip 
Thicknesse, Esq, by Charles Bonnor, Resident 
Surveyor and Deputy Comptroller General of the 
Post Office. To which is added Mr. Thicknesse’s 
Answer. London, T, Fores, Piccadilly,” dated 
London, March 16, 1792. Mr. Thicknesse’s 
answer is dated “ Bath, 18th of March.” 

W. E. Becktey. 

Lorp Mayors wuo nave Diep DURING THEIR 
Mayoracry (6S. xi. 340, 463, 510; xii. 19).—On 
the whole, I claim credit for substantial accuracy in 
my summary. Absolute certainty in this branch 
of historical information, which is more involved 
and intricate than at first sight appears, is pro- 
bably not attainable. That accomplished topo- 


graphical historian Mr.W. J. Loftie conceded this 





proposition in his note on this very subject in his 


History of London, vol. ii. Appendix A, p. 324, 
I readily admit, for instance, that I erred in rashly 
assuming—neglecting to consult adequate autho. 
rity—that Sir Thomas Moulson had served the 
office of Lord Mayor prior to 1633-4, whea 
he filled the chair for the remainder of the 
mayoral year and never occupied it again; | 
discovered my mistake too late to correct it in 
my paper. As to Ralph Freman, I am, as your 
correspondent D. G. C. E. points out, probably in 
error in presuming to confer upon him the knightly 
accolade, but I err in the far from undistin. 
guished company of Mr. Loftie, Mr. Benjamin 
Brogden Orridge (Citizens and their Rulers, 1867), 
and several other respected authorities, notably 
the one to whom your correspondent appeals 
(Heylyn’s Help, &c., p. 532). The orthography is 
a matter of minor importance, considering the 
liberties taken in spelling proper names in tho 
days. 

I did not seek to burden your pages with 
authorities, but I find that sometimes references 
are useful in anticipating adverse criticism, 
Not in that sense, however, would I politely ask 
D. G. C. E. if he can favour me with any par 
ticulars about Sir Thomas Moulson, Freman’s 
successor. I desire to know of what company be 
was a member, although some writers indicate the 
Clothworkers’, but neither Stow nor Herbert (His 
tory of the Twelve Great Companies) supports them. 
Orridge is not clear as to this. May I also ask 
D. G. C. E. for a reference to his authorities a 
to the celebrated masque given by Freman, 1 
reproduction of the performance by the gentlemen 
of the Inns of Court ; more particularly as to the 
date which D. G, C. E. gives as January 10, 
1633/4. Whitelock, in his Memorials, p. 19, states 
that the masque was first given by the lawyers at 
Candlemas—“ On Candlemas night to end Christ- 
mas.” Eachard (History of England, vol. ii. p. 455 
adopts this, writing distinctly “Candlemas night, 
and says that the repetition in the City was about 
a fortnight afterwards. Now Candlemas Day 
(vide Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s Chronology 
being on February 2, this would bring the City 
festivities nearer February 16 than January 10. 
Which is right ? 

With respect to the latter part of D. G. C. E's 
query, I very respectfully submit that it is poe 
sible that both Heylyn and myself are correct— 
that the apparent discrepancy can be readily re- 
conciled. It appears to have been the custom of 
metropolitan historians during the last century and 
the early years of the present to adopt as the date 
of the service of the mayoralty the year in which 
the bulk of the term was passed, Taking that— 
before the alteration of the style in 1752—as the 
legal year, we find that about seven months and 
a week would fall within a year indicated bys 


numeral date common to legal and ecclesiastical | 
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chronology, i.e., from March 25 to October 28 in 
each year. Modern annalists—e. g., Orridge and 
Loftie, whom I‘have, in my humble way, followed— 
have adopted the date of installation as indicative 
of the year of mayoralty. Hence in the half- 
dozen instances cited by D. G. C. E., without 
disputing Heylyn’s claim to accuracy, I do not 
hesitate to reassert my correctness, although now 
] find it necessary to vindicate my pretensions by 
giving authorities. 

Sir William Calvert was installed in the mayoral 
chair on October 29, 1748 (Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol, xviii., for 1748, under that date, p. 474). 

Sir Samuel Pennant attained the dignity of the 
chief civic chair on Monday, October 30, 1749 
(ibid., vol. xix., for 1749, under that date, p. 475), 
and died May 20, 1750—not 1751, as D. G. C. E. 
suggests (ibid., vol. xx., under that date, p. 237; 
and, under date Wednesday, May 23, recording 
the election of his successor Blachford, p. 234). 

Francis Cockayne, Esq., was inducted into office 
on Monday, October 29, 1750 (tbid., p. 475). 

Thos, Wiaterbotham, Esq., became Lord Mayor 
on Tuesday, October 29, 1751 (the last Lord 
Mayor fully installed on the ancient day, “the 
morrow of St. Simon and St. Jude” (ibid., 
vol. xxi., for 1751, under that date, p. 474), and 
died in office on June 4, 1752 (ibid., under that 
date, vol. xxii., for 1752, p. 289; and for election 
and installation of Alsop, his temporary successor, 
under date Saturday, June 6, and Monday, June 8, 
p. 285). 

On Thursday, November 9, in that year (1752), 
the date of full installation having been changed 
toaccord with the change of style and alteration 
of the date of keeping Michaelmas term, effected 
by legislation in the autumn of the preceding year, 
more particularly by the 24 Geo. IT., cap. 48, sec. 11, 
Crispe Gascoyne, Esq., was constituted Lord 
Mayor (ibid., p. 533). 

The second Lord Mayor installed on the revised 
date, Edward Ironside, Esq., was so ill with the 
gout on the day of his assuming office—Novem- 
ber 9, 1753—that he could not occupy the gorgeous 
civic state coach, invariably forming an essential 
feature in the annual Cockney pageant, in which, 
therefore, Alderman Benn rode as his locum tenens, 
the real Lord Mayor, nevertheless, making an 
effort to be present, being carried in “a magnifi- 
cent sedan chair” (ibid., vol. xxiii., for 1753, 
p. 538, under date Friday, November 9). The 
same volume, at p. 541, records his death on the 
27th of the same month, and in the ordinary 
monthly chronicle, on a preceding page (538), 
under date Wednesday, November 28, narrates 
the installation of T. Rawlinson, Esq., as his suc- 
cessor, 

Thus D. G. C. E. will perceive that Heylyn and 


by the mode of enumeration they have thought fit 
to adopt, misled inquirers in connecting Lord 
Mayor Ironside’s name with a year (1754) the very 
beginning of which he never lived to see. 

Will you kindly allow me the opportunity of 
correcting a slight error in my previous communi- 
cation on this subject, 6 S. xi. 463. The date of 
Sir William Bowyer’s death should be the 13th, 
not the 15th of April, 1544. I should have written 
13th, but inadvertently my second numeral, 3, 
was inscribed asa 5. The exact date, however, can 
be readily fixed. The Lord Mayor died at eight 
o'clock on the evening of Easter Sunday. Sir 
N. Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of History enables 
us to fix this as April 13, in 1544. Wriothesley 
(Chronicles) records the election of a successor on 
Thursday the 17th, and the funeral of the deceased 
magnate on the 2ist (Monday), although the in- 
scription on his tomb in St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
gave it—I put it in the past tense, because the 
monument was destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666—as the 22nd (Tuesday), a variation of no 


importance. Nemo, 
Temple. 
Notes on toe “Renicio Mepici”: ATomist 


(6% §, xi. 421, 517).—If, as Mr. Warp states, 
the word atomist does not occur in Latin, the 
adjective “atomisticum ” exists. In the History 
of Philosophy (Per. UIT. p. 1, 1. 2, c viii. § i.) 
3rucker describes the “systema atomisticum 
resuscitatum ” which took place in Germany under 
the physician Daniel Sennert, who lived a.p, 1572- 
1637, a short time before the publication of the 
Religio Medici. His hypothesis subsequently 
found more illustrious representatives, but was 
esteemed as “bold and prejudicial to religion,” 
as “making the souls of beasts immaterial and 
by consequence as immortal as those of man” 
(Jer, Collier, Dict., s.v. “Sennert”). I have 
sometimes thought it possible that Sir T. Browne 
might have been thinking of this revival in his 
use of the word atomist. But I have a dislike to 
guessing, and so have not sent the notice to this 
effect prepared for “N. & Q.” Ev, Marswatt. 

Oxford. 


Botanic Garpens, Cuersea (6 S. xi. 447, 
471).—In looking through Dr. Semple’s Memoirs 
of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea (Rivington, 
1878), to obtain the particulars required by Mr. 
Wakp, it appeared that I :night turn my reference to 
useful account—in the preparation of a chronology, 
in fine, of the principal appointments there. The 
Society of Apothecaries had fully established the 
peripatetic study of botany (designated “herboriz- 
ings”) so early as 1632, and Thomas Johnson, 
| editor of Gerard, has left an account of them. 





(I may as well name the others) Northouck and | The garden dates from 1673, when the Society 
Allen (History of London) have in some measure, | took possession in order to build 9 bogt-hoyse, and 
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soon after a wall was built and a garden of herbs} age of eighty. He is buried in Old Chelsea 


planted, and 


1677. One Piggott was appointed gardener, but was Hans Sloane and Mr. Philip Miller. P 
| succeeded by—upon the advice of Dr. Lindley— 


in the same year superseded by the appointment of 
Richard Pratt, 

1680. Mr. John Watts appointed to have the care and 
management of the garden. 

1693. Mr. Samuel Doody appointed gardener, and in 
1695 a lease granted to Messrs. Doody, Petiver, Dare, 
and Bromwich, but the terms of lease are not known. 

1706. Death of Doody; Messrs. Wyche, Andrews, and 
Petiver appointed a committee of inspection. 

1709. Mr, James Petiver, demonstrator of plants, 

1718. Mr. Petiver died, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Isanc Rand as demonstrator. 

1722. Mr. Philip Miller appointed gardener, 

1724, Mr. Isaac Rand appointed “ Praefectus Horti,” 
or director of the garden, 

1730. Philip Miller published first list of plants in 
the garden, entitled Catalogus Plantarum. 

1732. At this time Mr. James Sherard an active re- 
presentive of the Society in the affairs of the garden, 

1738, Mr. Joseph Miller succeeded Mr. Rand as 
demonstrator. 

1748, Dr, John Wilmer appointed demonstrator. 

1764. Dr. John Wilmer resigned, and was succeeded 
by Mr, William Hudson, 

1771. Philip Miller retired on a pension, and was 
succeeded by Mr. William Forsyth as gardener. 

773. Mr. William Curtis elected demonstrator. 

1778, Mr. Thomas Wheeler appointed demonstrator. 

1784. Mr. Forsyth resigned and Mr. John Fairbairn 
elected gardener. 

1814. Mr, William Anderson appointed gardener in the 
room of Mr. Fairbairn, deceased, 

1821. Mr, James Lowe Wheeler appointed demon- 
etrator, 

1829, Important changes made with a view to render 
garden more useful to medical schools of London. 

1834. Mr. James Lowe Wheeler resigned office of 
demonstrator. 

1835. Mr. Gilbert Thomas Burnett appointed professor 
of botany. He died the same year, and was succeeded 
by Dr. John Lindley, 

1846. Mr. William Anderson died, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Robert Fortune, who, according to a rule adopted 
in Anderson's time, was styled curator. 

1848. Mr. Fortune resigned, in order to visit China in 
the interest of the East India Company. 

1848, On May 29 Dr. Lindley nominated Mr. Thomas 
Moore, who was shortly afterwards elected curator, and 
the office is at this time in his very capable hands. 


The gardens were reduced in extent by the 
construction of the Chelsea Embankment, and 
now cover about four acres. The situation is in 
Queen’s Road, Chelsea, midway between Cheyne 
Walk and the Military Hospital. The entrance 
and curator’s residence are in Swan Walk, where 
the presentation of a card will ensure admittance. 

Surcey Hipperp., 

Kew. 


In answer Mr. Warp’s query I am able to give 
the following full and accurate answer. The 
“Mr. A.” was Mr. William Anderson, who was 
appointed head gardener in 1817, and acted in 
such capacity until 1849, when he left, owing to 
ill health. He died in hospital at the patriarchal 





churchyard, and lies between the graves of Sir 
He was 


Mr. Robert Fortune.- The latter had formerly 
held an important position in the London Horti- 
cultural Society, besides having spent three years 


|exploring the botanical genera of China. He 


resigned his office to return to China in 1848, 
when the present curator, Mr. Thomas Moore, was 
appointed. J. F. Oviver, M.D. 


Remarks on Tne Enotisn Letrers V ann U 
(6™ 8. xi. 281, 332; xii. 13, 75).—Those who care 
to refer to my article again will find that I was 
speaking of the sound of the symbols rather than 
of the symbols themselves, The strictures on my 
article were undeserved, and I could easily show 
that the simple rule suggested by F. N. is not 
true as regards all the MSS. of Early English. 
May I suggest that I really do know what I am 
talking about, and that I have had some experi- 
ence of English MSS.? i could reply at great 
length, but I refrain, As to MS. Harl. 7334, my 
edition of Gamelyn is the only printed piece which 
gives the MS. as it stands; yet I am supposed to 
know nothing about it! Watntrer W. Sxear. 


Scapes (6 §. xi. 448; xii. 77).—At the last 
reference is a quotation for seascape, I am glad 
to hear that it is, as yet, in no dictionary. It isa 
playful, but silly, coinage, founded on landscape. 
Landscape is mere Dutch, not found in English 
till it was introduced into England about 1650. 
The suffix -scape is the same as E, -ship, allied to 
the E. verb shape, from the Teutonic root skap, to 
shape. The suggestion of a connexion with the 
Greek oxér-roua: is curious, for it raises a sus- 
picion that the inventor of sea-scape may have had 
the idea of such a connexion in his mind, though, 
of course, there is no connexion whatever. In the 
last century Englishmen fancied that English was 
derived from Hebrew. They now trust to Latin 
and Greek and modern German—all the worst of 
guides for Teutonic words, The right guides are 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Heratpic (6 §. xii. 48).— The answer to 
Qvu.:ro must be emphatically in the negative. A 
son has no right to assume his maternal grand- 
father’s arms, Herpert MaxwELt. 


If Quro applies to the College of Arms he will 
find that no one can lawfully bear any coat of 
arms, whether maternal or otherwise, in lieu of his 





paternal coat, without a fresh grant or exemplifica- 
tion of arms. The only way to bear arms in right 
|of an ancestress who was heir or coheir of her 
father, without a fresh grant, is to quarter them 
| with one’s paternal arms, placing them in the 


| second and third quarters of the shield, Change 
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of or addition to surname makes no difference to 
the above rule.. 
Joun Hamerton Crump, B.A.Oxon. 


The proper course is to quarter the paternal 
grandfather’s coat of arms, or bear them on a 
scutcheon of pretence. I do not see how any man 
should wish to drop his own paternal coat. But I 
think the substitution proposed needs the sanction 
of the College of Arms by confirmation. <A. H. 


A man can quarter his mother’s arms (if she is 
an heiress or a coheiress) on his paternal coat, but 
he cannot bear her arms alone unless he assumes 
her name. ~ &. 3 

“Farr Supe” (“In Memoriam,” 1x.) (6% S. 
xii, 70).—This stanza was translated into Latin 
lyrics by C. B. Scott, Trinity, Senior Classic, 1848, 
and has doubtless been done by many others, 
E. M. can have a copy if he wishes, J. L. 


Courtenay Famity (6 §. xii. 29).—F rom the 
following entry, taken from the Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Graduates (1851, p. 154), it would appear 
that Henry Courtenay and Henry Reginald Cour- 
tenay are one and the same person: “ Courtenay 
(Henry Reginald), Ch. Ch. ; B.A. April 27, 1763 ; 
M.A. March 11, 1766; D.C.L. March 16, 1774.” 
That this Henry Reginald Courtenay was after- 
wards successively Bishop of Bristol and Exeter, 
see Collins, vi. 268, and Gent. Mag., Ixxiii. pt. i. 
602. G. F. R. B. 


In reply to Mr. E. Watrorn’s inquiry, I beg 
to say that Dr. H. R. Courtenay, who was Bishop 
of Exeter in 1794-1803, was previously Vicar of 
Sapperton and tutor to Lord Carmarthen at Christ 
Church. It is strange that in his early letters he 
should omit to sign both of his Christian names. 

A Capbet or tne CourrEenays, 


“Excuiisn as Sur is Spoke” (6™ §, xi. 165, 
406, 473; xii. 54).—I thonght I had sufticiently 
explained why this title could not have occurred 
to the original author of The New Guide of the 
Conversation in Portuguese and English, who 
proceeded on a certain clear and well-defined 
system, translating his Portuguese text, through 
the French, into English. If he had adopted any 
such title as that which the reproduction bears, he 
would have translated “ L’Anglais comme il est 
parlé” inevitably into “English as he is spoke,” 
without pausing to consider “ delicately attuned 
ears,” or any other ears. People write and say 
every day “ Ici on parle Francais”; never, so far as 
I know, “Ici on parle Fancaise.” I cannot 
that she is more euphonious than he in this title ; 
it is certainly not consistent with P. Carolino’s 
system. Jutian Marsiatu. 


see 


_ Hascompe (6% S. xii. 49).—Like Boscombe 
in Dorset, the name Hascombe, if uncorrupt, pro- 


bably designates “ a valley overgrown with bushes.” 


Analogous names, though rare in England, are 
common enough on the Lower Rhine. We have, 
however, Hasley in Warwickshire and in Oxford- 
shire, Hasland in Derbyshire, Haswell in Durham, 
and Hasfield in Gloucestershire. With these may 
be compared the German village-names Heesfelde 
and Hasareod, which mean respectively a “ field 
overgrown with bushes” and a “clearing in the 
bush.” Hees is a common name for a wood in 
Westphalia, where we find such names as Haisen, 
Garthais, and the great Heserwald, which has been 
identified with the Silva Cesia of Tacitus. In the 
Netherlands there are many similar names, such as 
Maashees, the “ coppice by the Maas,” and Milheze, 
the “wood by the mill.” The word hese or hése 
occurs repeatedly in Anglo-Saxon charters. In 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus we find such designa- 
tions as “terra to Heese,” or “locus qui dicitur 
Linga hese,” or “denbero Hése”; while in the 
Monasticon Anglicanum we have the significant 
phrase “nsque ad Hesiam extra boscum.” Leo 
and Forstemann, the two highest authorities on the 
subject, agree that the Middle Latin hesia, heisa, or 
atsia, which represents the Anglo-Saxon hese or hése, 
must have denoted “ land overgrown with bushes.” 
The word is probably connected etymologically with 
the stem of the Anglo-Saxon hesl, the “hazel 
tree” (kasa, a twig, from root kas, to split). 
An Anglo-Saxon @ normally becomes a in modern 
English, as in the case of deg, day; was, was ; 
creftia, crafty; @nig, any; so that there is no 
difficulty in assuming that the primitive form of 
the name Hascombe was Hxsecumb, which could 
only mean the “bushy valley”—Boscombe, It 
may be noted that Hasguard in Pembroke and 
Hasthorpe in Lincolnshire are probably Danish 
and unconnected names, Isaac TAY.Lor, 

Settrington. 

‘“Deatn or THE Otp Squire” (6™ §. xii. 9, 
53).—I do not know the whereabouts in print of 
Thornbury’s lines ‘‘ The Death of the Old Sqnire,” 
but I have them in manuscript; and if A. ‘T. M. 
wishes for one he shall have a copy. M. D. 


Corncipence or Frasts (6 §. xii. 49).—I 
confess that I do not understand the third line 
of the quatrain sent by W., but at least the first 
two of the coincidences mentioned occurred in 1734. 
In 1943 the calendar will coincide with that of 1886, 
Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose, 

There is nothing remarkable in the coincidence 
of the three feasts named. If Easter falls on St. 
Mark’s Day (April 25), Whit Sunday must fall on 
St. Anthony of Padua (June 13), and Corpus Christi 
(the Thursday after Trinity Sunday) on St. John 
the Baptist (June 24). It is very seldom, however, 
that Easter does fall on April 25, which is the 
latest day possible for it, According to Mr, Whit- 
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worth’s Churchman’s Almanac, the only years in 
which it has occurred during the last eight centuries 
have been 1204, 1451, 1546, 1641, 1666, 1734, 
and 1736. I do not know that it could be said 
that “totus mundus ve clamavit” any more in 
those years than in the average of others. 

B. W. S. 


Sminax (6 §. xi. 466).—Many thanks for your 
information about smilax appended to my query. 
In my note on this passage in the edition of 
Shakespeare on which I am engaged I have a 
reference, too long for quotation in your pages, in 
which 1 have summed up thus: “ On the whole, 
considering the lax use of the word woodbine, we 
must take it to mean some other plant than the 
honeysuckle, probably the Convolvulus sepium.” 
I may, perhaps, mention that, supposing woodbine 
and honeysuckle both refer to the same plant, I 
noticed the other day, in going round my garden, 
how one plant of the honeysuckle family does 
certainly “gently entwist” itself. A Japanese 
honeysuckle, planted at the foot of a short stem, 
instead of making its way to the branch of a tree 
close by, which would have afforded it good 
support, has woven itself in a strand of six stems, 
formed by two intertwisted stems meeting one 
another and being joined by two other independent 
ones; the result is that the plant is growing 
firmly and stiffly, with no other support than that 
afforded by its own interwoven branches. 

F. A. Marsuatt. 


Dates or Accession or Encuiisn Soverricns 
(6 §. xi. 466, 496, 519; xii. 16).—H. H. C’s 
query was answered by Mrs. Bocer, at the second 
of the above references, so fully and accurately that 
it seems to me a great pity that any further remarks 
should be added, to confuse what she had made so 
clear. But I must beg leave to protest against 
Mr. E. H. Marsuatu’s note at the last reference. 
That John became king on his brother’s death is a 
statement which no reader of Stubbs and Freeman 

to say nothing of original authorities—can allow 
to pass unchallenged. The “legal fiction that the 
crown can never lapse” was undreamt of in the 
days of the Angevin kings. In those days the 
crown did lapse the moment its wearer died, and 
until it was solemnly placed on the head of his 
successor there was, and could be, no king in the 
land, This fact comes out clearly in the history of 
the year 1199, as told by contemporary writers— 
Matthew Paris, Roger of Howden, Ralf de Diceto, 
&c. For nineteen days after Richard’s death John 
remains, as he was before that event, ‘‘ comes 
Moretonii” or “ dominus Hyberniw.” On April 25 
he is invested at Rouen with the cap and sword of 
the Norman dukes, and thenceforth, for another 
month and two days, he is also “ dux Normanniz.” 
Not until the bishops and barons assembled at 

Vestminster “ipsum comitem in regem eligentes et 





assumentes exclamant dicentes ‘ Vivat rex,’” and 
the primate of all Eogland “ unxit eum in regem 
pene Dominice Ascensionis die sexto kalendag 
Junii,” does he appear as “rex Johannes” (Mat. 
Paris, a. 1199). It was not till the accession of 
Edward I. that “for the first time the reign of the 
new king began, both in law and in fact, from the 
death of his predecessor”; and “ it was not until the 
reign of Edward IV. that the still newer theory 
was accepted, that the king never dies” (Stubbs, 
Constit. Hist., vol. ii. p. 103). It would, indeed, be 
hardly possible to select in illustration of this 
“ legal fiction” a more unlucky instance than that 
of John; for the modern theory of uninterrupted 
kingship involves that of strict hereditary descent, 
and this would have given the succession on 
Richard’s death not to John, but to Arthur. The 
theory of the time, on the other hand, left it an open 
question between the two candidates—a question 
which could only be decided by the formal election 
of one of them, and which was so decided in John’s 
favour on Ascension Day. (Dr. Lingard, as quoted 
by Mr. Trw, has made a mistake in the date; 
Ascension Day 1199 was May 27, not 26.) 

I may add that the dates of accession of the 
English kings and the mode of computing their 
regnal years are explained fully, and I believe 
accurately, by Sir Harris Nicolas in his Chronology 
of History. K. N, 


Mites Corpet’s Monument at Srrowstox, 
Norrouk (6™ §. xi. 447, 472; xii. 14).—In the 
north aisle are the fragments of this monument. 
The figures are of white alabaster; that of Sir 
Miles, as are the others, is mutilated, but con- 
siderable portions remain. The National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead hopes 
to interest the present representatives of this 
branch of the Corbets to preserve this and the 
other Corbet monuments. The inscription on this 
particular monument is as under :— 

“ Heere lieth bvried the bodies of Sir Miles Corbett 
Knight and of Katheri his | first wife one of y* daughters 
of Sir Christopher Heydon of Bakensthorpe Knicht | 
whoe had by her 8 sonnes and 3 daughters also hee 
tooke to his second wife Dame | Katherin one of y* 
daughters of Nicholas Saunder of Kwell Esquire and 
had by her on* | daughter whic Sir Miles Corbett De- 
ceased y* nineteent® day of Jvne in y* yeere of our | Lord 
God 1607.” 

I will add that the society’s hon. architect for 
Norfolk estimates that the sum of 501. is required 
to clean, renovate, and fix the fragments of these 
monuments. 

Ww. Vixcent, Secretary N.S.P.M.D. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Fo.x-Purass (6" §. xi. 427).—I can remember 
the phrase “a hole in the ballad” from my earliest 
days, and I should imagine that it is world spread. 
I have heard it applied to the sudden break-down 
of a preacher in his sermon as well as to the col- 
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lapse of the singer of a comic song, in fact to any 
hitch which caused a cessation of sound. 
P R. Stewart Patterson. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" S. xii. 
n).— 

“ This deed was not done in a corner.” 

Iam not able to disprove that these words were used 
by Milton, but I have no recollection of finding them in 
bis writings. The quotation, I have no doubt, comes 
from the opening words of General Thomas Harrison's 
defence when he was tried, after the Restoration, for 
having acted as one of Charles |.’ judges, and having 
signed the warrant for the king’s execution. These 
words, which are worth quotation, run as follows: 
“My Lords, the matter that hath been offered to you, as 
it was touched, was not a thing done in a corner, | 
believe the sound of it hath been in most nations. I 
believe the hearts of some have felt the terrours of that 
presence of God, that was with his servants in those 
days and as witnesses that the things were not 
done in a corner, I have desired as in the sight of Him 
that searcheth all hearts, whilst this hath been done, to 
wait and receive from Him convictions upon my own 
conscience.”—An Exact and most Impartial Account 
wee Of the......Trial of Twenty-nine Reqicides, 4to., 1660, 
p. 49. EpwaAkb Peacock. 


The words are those of St. Paul when brought for his 
defence before King Agrippa by Festus, and were 
employed by him in reply to the charge of the latter, 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth 
make thee mad. jut he said, I am not mad, most 
noble Festus; but speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness, lor the king knoweth of these, before whom 
also 1 speak freely: for I am persuaded that none of 
these things are hidden from him; for this thing was 
not done in a corner.”—Acts of the Apostles xxvi. 24-26. 

E. C. 
B., G. Masson, 
A. TURLE answer to the 





(Mrs. Bocrr, J. M., A. M. J., T. 
W. E. Buckiey, R. P., and 8, 
same effect as 1, E. C.) 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archaological Society. 

Series, Vol. [. Part I. (Glasgow, Macl.ehose.) 
Tue new series opens well with a part full of interesting 
papers on subjects of a wide range, including architecture 
and social life as well as archeology. The society evi- 
dently desires to embrace many workers and to afford all 
8 fair hearing, and the system adopted seems to give 
good promise of valuable papers in the future. Dr. Lind- 
wy, Professor of History in the Free Church College, 
Giaegow, devotes two extremely interesting papers to 
the discussion of education in Scotland in early days 
His pictures of the Columban Scoloc and Ferlanus, and 
of the grave medieval archdeacon or other churchman 
convoying promising students from his northern diocese 
to the famous schools of Oxford and Cambridge, are well 
worth study, both on account of their graphic style 
and for the information they convey concerning a little- 
known period. The introductory address of the Presi- 


New 


dent, Dr. Veitch, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in| of “ bistorians.” 





Society cannot fail to flourish under eso excellent a 
president as Dr, Veitch, and we are glad to find him so 
well supported, 


Gre ale r London. By Edward Walford, Part I. (Caseell 
& Co.) 

Ir is fitting that the same hand which finished Old and 
New London, and, besides executing the greater part of 
the work, »ssigned it its distinctive character, should 
undertake the task of depicting Greater London. What 
is the distr ct included under that name is shown by the 
map which Messrs, Cassell & Co. issue with the first 
part. This extends from St, Albans and Epping in the 
north to Dorking, Redhill, and Knole Park in the south, 
while the course of the Thames is followed from above 
Staines to Purfleet. That the work is intended to be a 
companion to Old and New London is shown in the fact 
that Mr. Walford’s peregrination commences where the 
earlier work left off, viz, at Chiswick. Thence the 
author leads his reader westward by Fairfax House, 
Sutton Court, Bedford Park, Acton, with its historical 
and literary associations, Strand-on-the-Green, Gun- 
nersbury, Ealing, Hanwell, Brentford, Heston, Isleworth, 
and Poole House, Of many places of interest, such as 
Osterley Park, Gunnersbury House, Xc., full descriptions 
are given. The plates meanwhile, which are numerous, 
include views of Bedford Park, Acton, Berrymead Priory, 
Gunnersbury House, Ealing Churches and Green, Brent- 
ford, Boston House, Osterley Park, &c., and portraits of 
Mrs, Trimmer, Richard Baxter, and Sir Matthew Hale, 
The work is likely to be attractive and valuable. We 
noted a few inaccuracies to be altered in a second edition. 
The most serious of these is the substitution of the name 
“ George Poole ” for George Peele, on p. 34. 


Church Herald y of Norfolk. Part I. 
Farrer. (Norwich, Goose & Co.) 
WE are glad to see that Mr. Farrer has accomplished the 
initial portion of his valuable ond interesting undertaking, 
One of the features which give his work additional value 
in our eyes is that we shall now be able to know, practi- 
cally for the first time, what armorial bearings recorded 
in the tomes of Blomefield and other county writers have 
disappeared since their day. On the one hand, the older 
writers are themselves thus rendered more important 
witnesses, and, on the other hand, where their descriptions 
appear unsatisfactory or inaccurate Mr. Farrer’s recent 
investigations enable him to offer probable better read- 
ings. We could have wished that the shield at Thorpe 
Abbots, bearing what Mr. Farrer describes doubtfully 
as a “ merchant's mark (')"’ had been given in full. The 
subject is far from being devoid of interest as subsidiary 
to medizval heraldry. We shall hope soon to see more 
fruits of Mr. Farrer’s researches among Norfolk churches. 


Tur Quarterly Review for July takes us back to the 
days of Warren Hastings and Philip Francis in India, 
and of the Electress Sophia, “mother of kings,” in 
Western Europe. On the question of the trial of Nun- 
comar, raised by Sir James Stephen's recent work, the 
Quarter/y reviewer is in substantial agreement with the 
distinguished author whose book forms the subject of 
hia article. Max O’Rell and Count Paul Vasili are 
criticized with considerable keenness in the article on 
“English Society and its Historians.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether they do not gain more than 
they lose by being elevated. even nominally, to the rank 
The “‘ First Christian Council,” the 


By Rev. Edmund 


the University of Glasgow, carries us back very plea- | Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, a.p. 50, furnishes matter 
tantly to the days of Walter Scott and the Ettrick | for a severe indictment against the revisers of the New 


Shepherd, and recalls to ourselves memories of Rankle | Testament. 


burn and Buccleuch, 


and 
Border story and song. 


Lord Lytton’s Glenaveril is defended from 


many another scene of | what the reviewer deems to be prevalent misconceptions, 
The Glasgow Archzological | and nearly the only fault allowed in the poem is thag 
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“topics are dwelt on too long at moments when com- 
pactness would be preferable to expansion.’ Something 
of the same might be said of Victor Hugo's prose poem 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 


THE Edinburgh Review for July, by a pleasing literary 
atavism, returns to the consideration of the poems of 
Keats, to whose high merit early recognition was given 
in the pages of the same review so far back as 1820, and 
yet in the very year which saw the commencement of 
his mortal illness. It is sad to think that the praise so 
given probably was never read by the dying poet. In 
“Count Pasolini’? we have an interesting biographical 
study, setting forth in vivid colours the stirring days of 
Charles Albert and Pio Nono, the liberal king and the 
regenerating pontiff, with all their alternating hopes 
and fears, Count Pasolini introduced Marco Minghetti 
into the cabinet of Pius IX. and lived to be himself 
selected as royal commissioner for Venetia and President 
of the senate of the kingdom of Italy, Yet, like Massimo 
d’ Azeglio, he always loved ‘* quel povero Pio,” as did most 
Italians who had ever known him in the early years of 
his reign, “ The French in North America” constitutes 
a little-known chapter in history, which contrasts strongly 
with the better-known story of New England, the one 

“colonized by a government, the other by a people,’ 
Among or of the day the “City Livery Com- 
~~ and “ Naval Warfare” find a place, while the 
‘ar East is brought before us in the “ Ports and Trade 
of Corea.” 


Mr. Henry F, Warens, who has for some time past 
been employed in this country in making researches ior 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, may be 
congratulated on his success with regard to some points 
long at issue in the matter of the ancestry of John Har- 
vard. In a pamphlet recently printed by the society 
(Boston) the result of Mr, H. F. Waters’s gleanings 
among English wills and registers has been given, 
mainly at the expense of the alumni of Harvard and the 
Harvard Club of New York. ‘The acuteness of Col. 
Chester’s critical faculty and his patience as a genea- 
logist are both amply testified by the establishment 
of John Harvard as son of John Harvard, butcher, 
of St. Saviour's, Southwark, and Katherine Rogers, his 
wife, afterwards the wife of Richard Gearwood, also of 
Southwark, Such a reward after long toil should bea 
great encouragement to true genealogists on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Tux Congress of the International Literary and Artistic 
Association, which was convened for Madrid, will be held 
at Antwerp in September. This is the second time that 
the Association has been obliged to give up Madrid, but 
it cannot be doubted that the change of place will be 
generally appreciated by the members. 


AMotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

Wes cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Mr, J. P. Coutrer’s Cory or “ Hrnxo Anp Leanper.” 
—in answer to Dx. IncLeby's inquiry, 6 §, xi, 352, 








Cou. Pripgavux asserts that, being in Calcutta, he has no 
opportunity of referring to the volume, which he packed 
up before leaving England. He cannot, accordingly, 
state whether the handwriting resembles that of Gabriej 
Harvey. He considers it prima facie unlikely, as the 
book was published in 1629, and Harvey, according to 
his belief, died the following year at an advanced age, 
and had probably disposed of Hero and Leander long 
before then, Upon his return Cot, Pripeavux will be 
glad to submit the book to the scrutiny of Dr, Incuxsy 
or any pet paleographer, 

J. B. 8. (* Carlo Denina ”).— His full name is Giacom. 
Maria Carlo Denina. He was born at Revel, 1731; studied 
at Saluces and at the University of Turin; took eccle 
siastical orders, and was appointed professor at Pignerol, 
1753. In 1756 he took at Milan the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, and was then appointed professor at the Uni- 
versity of Turin. In 1782 he went to Berlin, and was 
elected Member of the Academy of Sciences. He met, 
1804, in Mayence, Napoleon, who appointed him his 
librarian, then took him to Paris, where in 1813 he 
died. For further imformation consult the Nowvelle 
Biographie Générale of Dr. Hoefer; the Biographie 
Universelle of Michaud; Rove's New Biographical 
Dictionary ; or Zipaldo, Biograsia degli Ltaliani cllustri 
del Secolo XVIIL, &e, 

W. H. (“ Pronunciation of Surnames*’).—For pro. 
nunciation of Hervey as “ Harvey,” see 6'" 8, v. 150, 194, 
“ Pronunciation of er as ar.’ In the other instance you 
give there is no rule whatever. At 5 8. i. 135, verses 
are quoted in which “‘ Cowper” is made to rhyme with 
“trooper.” It is well to understand that there are scores 
of words, especially family names, in English in whieh 
the pronunciation is absolutely optional, 

Anoyx.—Perforated slips are, of course, acceptable as 
separate slips. The grouping of subjects is chiefly tobe 
avoided on account of the difficulty of indexing. Whea 
a generic head, like ‘‘ Folk-lore,” ‘* Shakspeariana,” &e, 
is given, it is permissible, 

Mr. Wituram T. Bewt, The Esplanade, Sunderland, 
desires to obtain the supplementary volume, by Joba 
Hodgson Hinde (Newcastle, 1858), to Hodgson's //istory 
of Northumberlund, Communications to be sent direct 


Este (“ Passage from Terence’’).—We should be 
obliged if in any future communications you would adopt 
a different signature, as the one above has long been 
used by another correspondent. The words about which 
you inquire are in the Adelphi, V, iv., and their literal 
translation is, ‘1, the savage, morose, niggardly, rude, 
ra obstinate countryman, have married a wife.” 

Cc, M, L— 
* Could make the worse appear 
The better reazon,” 
Spoken of Belial, Milton, Par. Lost, bk. ii. Il, 113-4. 

8. Suntivan,-—“ Trait” is customarily pronounced # 
in French. The word is sufficiently domesticated # 
justify an English pronunciation being given it by thos 
who elect so to do, 


CeLer ET Aupax (“Bible Christians "’),—Consult Ue 
orthodow London, by the Rev. C. M, Davies (Tinsley, 
1868), 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not prnt; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
















